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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


Confusion as to the name of the area being surveyed in this issue 
of the Journal is not the least of the many problems which abound in 
its study. To some, the region occupied by Turkey, Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, the Arabian Peninsula, Israel, and Iran is 
known as the Near East. To others it is the Middle East, while a third 
group favors the Near and Middle East. There is seldom any agree- 
ment, however, as to which countries should be incorporated under 
each designation. The Near East is frequently defined as including 
Greece and North Africa, and sometimes even Yugoslavia and Albania! 
Afghanistan and Pakistan are often counted among the nations of the 
Middle East, while on the other hand one occasionally hears that 
Turkey now should be considered European. 

The term ‘‘Middle EKast,’’ rightly or wrongly, is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in the United States and is gradually replacing 
the term ‘‘Near East,’’ although a strong argument against this trend 
can be found in the article by Dr. Charles Malik (p. 32). The Editorial 
Board of the Journal is inclined to prefer ‘‘Near and Middle East,’’ 
but the designation is an unwieldy one and a choice had to be made 
for our title. We have chosen Middle East and hope that those of our 
readers who favor Near East will not censure us too severely. It 
should be noted that both terms are employed in the articles com- 
prising this issue; unless otherwise specified, both Near East and 
Middle East refer to the area containing the previously named states. 

The difficulty in securing agreement as to the name of the area 
is indicative of the other problems which hinder our understanding of 
it. There still exists in this country a regrettable lack of trained 
specialists on the Middle East. Partially this is the result of our long 
years of general uninterest in the affairs of the region; partially it is 
caused by such obstacles as the language barrier and the supposed 
undesirability of doing field work in the heat and squalor of the 
Middle East, rather than in the more ‘‘comfortable’’ environment of 
Western Europe. 

Whatever the cause, the shortage of specialists is a serious prob- 
lem, because those men with the necessary training and ability are 
generally called upon to be so active in government and in the univer- 
sities that they are frequently unable to devote the time which is 
needed for painstaking, scholarly research. And a considerable amount 








of research must be done so that we can better understand the Middle 
East and solve the problem of our relations with it. 

Another major obstacle encountered is the scarcity of reliable 
statistical data. The dearth of both local and foreign trained personnel, 
coupled with the natural complexities of the region (limited com- 
munications facilities, illiteracy, frequent lack of governmental coop- 
eration, etc.) has made the compilation of such material exceedingly 
difficult. Population figures are particularly suspect, and often there 
is a surprisingly large gap between the estimates made by local 
governments and those made by outside experts. 

It is hoped that this issue of the Journal will stimulate a greater 
interest in the affairs of the Middle East and will aid in creating the 
understanding which is now so sorely needed. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


by W. Wendell Cleland 


The social conditions discussed in this article are those of an area 
which ineludes Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Turkey, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt, the Yemen, and Israel. With the single excep- 
tion of Iran, these states are the successors of the Ottoman Empire 
which ruled them for some four centuries, and whose collapse in 1918 
eventuated in the development of self-governing institutions, after a 
brief period of control in the Arab States by Great Britain and France. 
During most of the period of Turkish rule social conditions had been 
relatively stable but with gradual deterioration in economic affairs, 
hygiene, and education until, in the 19th century, the increasing 
contacts with Europe instituted changes from which many of the 
problems of today have developed. Old social patterns under pressures 
from new features introduced from Europe were forced out of position 
without much consciousness on anybody’s part of what was happening 
to the relatively passive communities involved. 

As the study of social trends in these developments is handicapped 
by a lack of accurate data, whether past or present, the questions 
herewith discussed are largely confined to general observations of 
present conditions using data where available as illustrative, par- 
ticularly information from Egypt, Turkey, and Iran, which comprise 
three-quarters of the population being considered. Israel, being a new- 
comer to the area and largely a European enclave with problei.s 
peculiar to itself, will be treated only incidentally. The discussion will, 
therefore, deal almost entirely with the long-estabished indigenous 
populations. Furthermore, as secial conditions are inseparable from the 
political and economic, these factors will be taken into account where 
relevant. 

To the observant visitor in the Near East certain social facts 
strike the eye with great force, particularly the dense masses of 
people, their great poverty, widespread disease, deep ignorance, and 
peculiar customs and beliefs which somehow seem to be closely asso- 
ciated with their depressed physical and mental condition. 
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Growth and Distribution of Population 


In this area of 2,000,000 square miles live some 80,000,000 persons 
settled mostly in dense clusters in the fertile river valleys and oases, 
and in some cases scattered thinly in the wide desert spaces, for barren 
desert is the chief topographical characteristic. One-quarter of these 
people (20,439,000) live in Egypt on 13,500 square miles (surrounded 
by 373,000 square miles of desert), of which some 5,600,000 acres are 
cultivated, and where they constitute one of the earth’s most densely 
populated regions with 1,500 per square mile. Cultivable land is limited 
primarily to the banks of the Nile and its delta and a few oases. 
Searcity of productive land is one of Egypt’s big problems, although 
the land which is cultivated is extremely fertile. Iraq, by contrast, has 
4,800,000 people living on 175,096 square miles with 29,900,000 acres 
of potentially productive land, but is able to crop only about 5,740,000 
acres due to the present inadequacy of the water supply and agricul- 
tural organization. Iraq presumably could support a great many more 
people than it does. Syria’s economy is similar to that of Iraq where 
3,435,000 people have a density of 60 per square mile of habitable 
land. In Turkey there are 20,935,000 people inhabiting 296,107 square 
miles, 70 per cent of which is arable. Saudi Arabia’s 5,000,000 Arabs 
live mostly in the desert and a few oases in a still very primitive type 
of subsistence economy. Lebanon is small with a population of 1,257,000 
who mainly cultivate the valleys and mountainsides of the Lebanon 
mountains. Iran supports 18,772,000 precariously on 629,000 square 
miles, vast areas of which are barren mountains and desert.! 

A rapid increase in population is a fact to be noted. Sixty years 
ago Egyptians were only half the present number, practically the 
whole increase being due to natural growth. If the current rate of 1.8 
per cent is maintained, the population will be 40,000,000 by 1990. 
Turkey is likewise growing fast, 1.1 per cent per year, which if con- 
tinued means a doubling of population in sixty-three years. Under the 
British mandate, Arab Palestine increased population at a rate which 
meant a 100 per cent increase in thirty years. As modern hygiene is 
adopted, infant mortality reduced, and epidemics brought under con- 
trol, the expectation of life increases and the death rate declines, while 
the birth rate will remain high for some years to come and numbers 
will continue to mount. 


For this situation the Western powers, which have striven so 


successfully to preserve and lengthen human life, have no little 
responsibility. The social pattern set by generations of experience to 


1 Population figures are taken frorn UN Statistical Papers, Series A, Vol. III, 
No. 2, July 1951. 
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preserve fertility and so replace heavy losses is now being modified in 
respect to the reduction of loss without any corresponding effort to 
curb fertility. A very large increase in population in the next two to 
three generations (60 to 100 years) is inevitable according to the 
present trend. 


Ill Health and Poverty 


The observer cannot avoid two distinct impressions. First, millions 
of the Near Eastern peoples are extremely poor, and second, they are 
likewise still very unhealthy. A very small percentage (perhaps 10 
per cent) who are in the upper class seems to enjoy a comfortable 
standard of living, and a still much smaller percentage enjoys good 
health. The average income of a peasant family in Egypt is under 
£E 25 ($71) per year, and the average annual income for all Egyptians 
is only 15 per cent of the average in the United States (in 1939, $85 
compared with $554). Landless laborers in Syria in 1939 had total 
annual incomes of about £10. The peasant laborer in Iraq is in about 
the same position. 

With regard to public health, conditions are far from good. 
Intestinal and eye diseases are all but universal, while tuberculosis, 
malaria, venereal diseases, and diseases of undernourishment are 
widespread. There are also occasional epidemics of typhus, typhoid, and 
cholera, as well as the usual run of children’s diseases. The infant 
mortality rate, where adequately recorded, is about 200 per thousand 
infants born, compared with 56 in France and 31 in the United States. 
Expectation of life at birth is about 35 years (65 years in the United 
States). Egypt and Iraq are beset by bilharzia and hookworm, Egypt 
estimating 75 per cent of its peasants as being infected with bilharzia 
and perhaps 40 per cent with hookworm. These two diseases have a very 
debilitating effect on the body’s energy in that they result in anemia 
and general physical and mental sluggishness. Trachoma is practically 
universal in the indigenous population. In its more advanced stages 
it is extremely painful and in many cases results in blindness. The 
highest incidence of blindness on record is in Egypt (1937) where some 
12 per thousand are totally blind and 20 per thousand blind of one eye. 

The wide distribution of bilharzia is an illustration of what hap- 
pens when an unbalanced economic developmen‘ takes place. It has 
been reliably stated that Egypt, prior to the introduction of a system 
of perennial irrigation in the late 19th century, had a bilharzia rate 
of not more than 40 per cent of the peasants. The irrigation system 
was necessary to guarantee a supply of water in the summertime for 
the cotton crop, which has been Egypt’s principal commercial crop. 
But summer irrigation means a damp soil in which, it was learned 
later, bilharzia flourishes. Here the public health aspects of irrigation 
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were largely ignored in favor of the economic, at great cost in later 
years and a doubling of those infected with bilharzia. 

Two world wars also had a depressing effect on public health. 
Hundreds of thousands perished in the influenza epidemic of 1918; 
and 100,000 in a malaria epidemic in Upper Egypt in 1942, where the 
masses of peasants, already weakened by lack of food due to the war, 
succumbed to attack by Gambia mosquitoes which came in from West 
Africa on military aircraft. A heavy burden was laid upon the Arab 
States in 1948 as a result of the fighting in Palestine, when three- 
quarters of a million Arab refugees had to be cared for in Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. The creation of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency has helped to ameliorate conditions some- 
what, but the problem of resettlement is still unsolved. 

The poverty of the masses in the Near Eastern countries is pro- 
verbial, and it is chiefly within the last quarter century that studies 
have been made to throw light upon the causes. The increase in 
population at a more rapid rate than the increase in the means of 
supporting the population has been a fact that is only now being 
adequately weighed. In Egypt the amount of land available for cul- 
tivation is not sufficient to oceupy the full time of peasant labor, 
probably not more than one-third of the total working hours in a year 
being efficiently employed. At least 2,000,000 agricultural laborers 
are estimated to be surplus. Furthermore, the distribution of the land 
is not such as to assure a fair division of the products. In Egypt 
owners of less than 5 acres are 93.6 per cent of the proprietors but 
own only 32.5 per cent of the total area. On the other hand, those 
who own more than 50 acres are one-half of one per cent and they 
possess 37.1 per cent of the area. This surplus of labor and insufficiency 
of land in Egypt have resulted in highly inflated land values and low 
wages, adding further to the depressed level of the laboring classes. 
With further development of land cultivation in the Near East, and 
perhaps some redistribution of population, some amelioration of their 
impoverished condition may be expected, but the race between popula- 
tion growth and economic improvement seems to be one where the 
economic factor loses out. 


The relation between mass poverty and socio-political conditions is 
readily apparent. The fiscal systems are inadequate, taxation is re- 
gressive, capital formation is insufficient (oil royalties notwithstand- 
ing), and technical and administrative skills are still lacking. The 
need for regional economic cooperation is recognized, but measures 
taken by the Arab League, the International Islamic Economie Or- 
ganization, and UN bodies have so far been insufficient. As stated in 
the ‘‘Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East,’’ a study 
made by Ecosoc: 
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Real improvement in the standard of living of the Middle East 
cannot be attained unless the rate of agricultural and industrial 
production is raised sharply, and to a higher level than the rate of 
growth of the population. 


Illiteracy and Superstition 


Most of the populations, particularly the vast majority in rural 
areas, live in a sort of mental and spiritual isolation, not only from 
the world at large but also from the leading groups, political, economic 
and cultural, within their own countries. Illiteracy is widespread. 
Those over five years of age who are unable to read at all in Egypt, 
as reported in the 1937 Census, were 82 per cent. With the exception 
of Lebanon and Arab Palestine, this illiteracy rate may be said to be 
typical. Turkey in 1945 reported illiterates as 63.4 per cent, Iran 
estimates 90 per cent, and Iraq 92 per cent. While newspapers do 
penetrate to the villages, and the radio and cinema are being used 
increasingly, yet the avenues of communication to the minds of the 
peasants are extremely limited. Every movement toward improved 
production on the farms, the betterment of health conditions, and 
general social and political development, is handicapped by illiteracy. 
The situation was summarized at the First Seminar on Social Welfare 
in the Arab States, held at Beirut in 1949, by Dr. Fakhri Akil of 
Syria, as follows: 

In all probability, the proportion of illiterates in the Arab 
countries, range from 50% in Lebanon to 90% in Saudi Arabia, 
and can not be less than 75% in all the Arab countries, under any 
circumstances. What leads me to this estimate, is the fact that at 
least three-fourths of the inhabitants of the Arab countries are 
nomadic tribes or rural inhabitants who are mainly and generally 
illiterate. 

Closely associated with illiteracy are the closed minds and the wide- 
spread superstitions which stand in the way of every effort to improve 
conditions. Some of these superstitions may still have some social 
utility, such, for example, as the custom among the peasants of Upper 
Egypt to eat moldy bread for certain digestive troubles, but most of 
them are a handicap. On one occasion I observed a peasant woman 
ignore a pump where she could have filled her water jar with clean 
well water and go to the open irrigation canal for her household water 
supply. When asked why she preferred the dirty water of the canal 
to the clear water of the well, she replied, ‘‘The well water dissolves 
the nerves,’’ by which, it was explained, the peasants mean that they 
lose fertility. By analogy they reason that, since the canal water 
produces much better crops than the slightly alkaline well water, they 
too must drink the canal water to be productive. 
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Furthermore, the wide dependence upon charms (a section of the 
umbilical cord is a favorite one), usually associated with some verse 
from a holy book, makes it difficult to establish good community habits 
of hygiene. The widespread belief in the Evil Eye also is an obstacle 
to any efforts for improving conditions, the idea being that anything 
which is made attractive will have a spell cast upon it by some covetous 
person and will sooner or later be lost to the owner. This belief is par- 
ticularly strong with regard to small children who are deliberately 
allowed to be dirty and sickly to protect them from the Evil Eye. 
Fatalism is likewise an obstacle to change. The peasant in whose mind 
is firmly established the idea that Allah has decreed from the be- 
ginning of time his present existence and condition, sees little use in 
trying to change the will of Allah and goes along patiently accepting 
the status quo, hoping for a happier setting in his next existence. He 
is not, however, averse to any burst of good luck which he might 
regard as an unforeseen development of the divine will. 


Group Loyalty 


Many of the modern social problems arise from the process of 
adaptation of long-established social patterns to the technical and 
ideological changes being introduced from the West. One very notice- 
able conflict is that between the individualism of Western society and 
the ancient loyalties to family, village, and tribe. On higher levels, 
particularly through the revision of government theory, concepts of 
the rights of the individual as dominant over the conservatism of family 
custom are receiving serious attention. In spite of a certain quality of 
respect for the individual’s rights introduced by Islam, the ancient 
customs of family and tribe remain very firmly established. The 
modern state which demands loyalty to the concept of a national com- 
munity and organization, finds it very difficult to function efficiently 
when basic loyalties are still extremely narrow and in most cases do 
not extend beyond the big family or tribe. The obligation of every 
individual has been to build up his own group even at the expense of 
other groups. What is referred to as ‘‘graft’’ in the West is very 
frequently nothing else than taking advantage of opportunities to 
promote the small in-group at the expense of the out-group. The 
person who is not loyal first of all to his family and village is regarded 
as being something of a traitor, and, therefore, the pressure is for 
staunch loyalty to the smaller unit. 

This feature of life in the Near East is still abundantly evident 
in the village and tribal feuds which continue today in such highly- 
developed countries as Egypt and Iraq. The central government finds 
it extremely difficult to cope with these feuds, as the punishment of 
an individual for murder, for example, all too often results in an 
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attempt by the faction which has lost the member to reduce the oppos- 
ing faction by at least one member. Families still enter into alliances 
through marriages and controls of property, without much regard to 
the welfare of the community as a whole, although this is not always 
jeopardized, of course. The growth of modern cities, the introduction 
of modern industry, and other devices which separate the individual 
from his village tend to break down the old loyalties somewhat, and the 
problem facing the communities is to find a substitute for them which 
will be beneficial to both the individual and the community. 

As a corollary to these very narrow loyalties, some of the inter- 
national problems develop. The occupation of Near Eastern countries 
by imperial powers was inclined to intensify the group loyalties and 
in recent years has developed a negative sort of national loyalty which 
flourished as long as it could thrive on opposition to the occupying 
power. However, upon the disappearance of imperialism by the with- 
drawal of foreign controls, nationalism seems to lose some of its force 
and there is a reversion to the narrower loyalties through keen com- 
petition, particularly in politics, but also in economic matters, to such 
an extent that governments find it difficult to stay in power for very 
many months at a time. 

Furthermore, in addition to the internal effects, the withdrawal of 
imperial influences has left a residuum of resentment against all 
foreign influences. This has been stated with particular reference to 
the Arab States in a study of ‘‘ Education in Arab States of the Near 
Kast,’’ by R. D. Matthews and M. Akrawi (page 533) : 


It is difficult to predict the course of nationalism and im- 
perialism in the Arab world. Most of the Arab states are now 
independent, but the conscious citizen of the Arab world has grown 
suspicious of any form of foreign influence, whether in the form 
of colonization, mandate, trusteeship, or economic developments. 
Even in cultural and educational activities Western efforts have 
now and then come under suspicion. The fact that the Arab world 
feels weak before the great force at the disposal of the Western 
powers aggravates this attitude. In some instances the attitude of 
aversion to imperialism has made students dislike the idea of learn- 
ing a foreign language though the elders realize the benefits to be 
derived from that. In other instances, European powers have been 
accused of deliberately withholding facilities for education in the 
countries they occupied in an attempt to hold back the progress 
of those countries and keep them under their sway. In other cases 
they have been accused of intentionally spreading propaganda for 
their own countries through their own schools. 


Politics, being so much at the center of focus for the Near Eastern 
states, makes it difficult to secure sufficient attention to social and 
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cconomie problems in order to correct defects, some of which have 
developed through deterioration of ancient forms, and others of which 
have grown from the lack of successful adjustment to the world-wide 
influences prevailing today. 


Minorities 


A very old problem has to do with the position of religious and 
racial minorities. In states where there is an established religion sup- 
ported by a strong majority, minorities frequently experience discrimi- 
nation not only in religious matters but also in political, economic, and 
social relationships. All of the states of the Near East assume the 
superiority of one religious group, either through an established reli- 
gion or by other long-recognized practices. In most countries there 
exists a legal recognition of religious minorities, who are allowed to 
have their own church courts to deal with matters of personal status, 
viz., marriage, control of children, inheritance, and guardianship. This 
obviously makes for multiple standards within the same community, 
legally recognized. For example, polygamy is tolerated for Muslims, 
but not for Christians. Furthermore, education usually receives a pro- 
nounced slant in the public schools in the direction of the dominant 
religion. In some cases citizenship is determined by religious associa- 
tion, and unfavored groups are simply tolerated. At times there has 
been favoritism in the collection of taxes, as well as in the enforcement 
of laws generally. Similar problems occur where there are racial 
minorities, as among the tribesmen in Syria, Turkey, Iraq, and Iran. 
The result has been the accumulation over the years of resentments of 
the majority by the minorities, and the building up of prejudices as 
a protective device. Here again the fundamental question is one of 
loyalties, loyalty to the family and its religious heritage being con- 
sidered more important than loyalty to the state as a whole. 


The Inertia of Custom 


The extreme stability of certain patterns of thought and action 
has both advantages and disadvantages. For example, the long- 
established custom of hospitality results in what is apparently a type 
of unselfishness and community devotion which should be emulated 
throughout the world. No one must seem to be inhospitable to the 
stranger, particularly on the family and tribal level. But the very 
strength of this custom is at times a detriment to the family practicing 
it, for it means expenditures beyond family resources and frequently 
the accumulation of debts. Particularly in relation to local feasts, 
weddings, and funerals does this happen. It is apparent, however, that 
the local people regard any price which they may have to pay to 
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exercise such hospitality as worthwhile, even though they are im- 
poverished in the process. 

On one oceasion I had a fine example of this in Egypt. In a certain 
very impoverished village where an experiment was being conducted in 
village reconstruction, one village sheikh was always keen to show 
hospitality to visitors, particularly if they were there for the first 
time. I felt that his custom of serving Turkish coffee or tea, especially 
during the war when sugar was extremely expensive and closely 
rationed, was putting a burden on him which he should not carry even 
voluntarily. On one occasion, meeting him in Cairo, I asked him to take 
a message to the social worker in his village that I would bring a few 
friends from the American Embassy the next day to see the work. As 
his face lighted up, it occurred to me to explain that the party would 
be rushed for time and I would therefore request him not to trouble 
to follow his usual custom of serving something to the visitors. His 
face fell a mile and he looked extremely troubled, but I explained that 
all the visitors knew about the great hospitality of Egyptian peasants 
and would be grateful just to be received by him without anything to 
drink, and I urged that he serve no coffee or tea (in Arabic, ’ahwa and 
shat). He sadly and reluctantly agreed. Upon arrival in the village 
with my party the following day, to my surprise we were met on the 
street by this particular sheikh who welcomed the strangers, and then 
beckoned to a boy to bring something from his house. The boy 
appeared carrying a shiny new tray on which were new cups which I 
had not seen before and something in the cups. The sheikh avoided my 
eye and he and the boy followed the group into the welfare center, 
where he asked the boy to pass the cups. No one dared refuse such 
cordiality, so each one accepted a cup. As soon as I tasted the contents 
I saw that he had succeeded in both keeping his word to me not to 
serve coffee or tea, and living up to his tradition of hospitality, for 
the cup contained cinnamon tea (’irfa), for which no promise had 
been exacted. When I chided him gently later on, he simply laughed 
happily at having been able to outwit me, while I felt particularly 
regretful at having caused him the considerable expense of buying a 
new outfit to serve cinnamon tea. My good intention of sparing him 
expense had only added to his expenses. 

The burden of debt carried by peasants in the Near East, due not 
only to their farming practices, but perhaps more to their feasts and 
celebrations and the extortionate rates of interest charged by local 
money lenders, is a social problem of no small magnitude. 


Leadership 


Among the peasant classes the traditional leader still remains, 
usually, the oldest surviving male member of the big family. He is 
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frequently a benevolent dictator and has great authority in determin- 
ing relationships within his group and particularly the amount of 
change which can be tolerated. The extreme conservatism of the 
patriarchal system acts as a powerful deterrent to rapid social adjust- 
ment, which is not always a disadvantage, particularly when the trend 
is an unhealthy one. 

As for political, economic, and social leadership in the modern 
sense, most of the Near Eastern countries find that there is a great 
problem in readjusting the youth of the country, withdrawn from the 
patriarchal folds, so as to give them a wider loyalty and a feeling of 
obligation toward the whole nation. This is attempted through the 
national school systems which aim primarily to produce government 
servants and professional men and women, while supplying a consider- 
able body of educated citizens for the commercial and industrial and 
cultural life of the country. The long-established attitude toward 
education whereby the whole aim is to memorize enough clichés to pass 
examinations and get diplomas, has made it difficult to produce leader- 
ship with analytical qualities of mind and a wide practical knowledge 
of the social order and current events. The heavy emphasis among the 
youth on political questions frequently results as a deterrent to a 
healthy, well-balanced education. The considerable social gulf which 
exists between those who have had some schooling, particularly second- 
ary and above, and the masses is inclined to cause a class division which 
does not promote a healthy community life. 

As mentioned previously, illiteracy is widespread, and even 
though considerable numbers of children may attend school for two 
or three years, yet many then drop out and relapse into illiteracy 
without developing leadership to any degree whatever. For those who 
continue through secondary and higher schools, the focus is all too 
often on a diploma to be framed and hung in a conspicuous place, and 
too few regard it as important to keep pace in later life with develop- 
ments in their respective fields. Under such conditions it is obvious 
many times that a little learning is a dangerous thing for the com- 
munity. On the other hand, there are some outstanding leaders in 
science, industry, education, and statesmanship, but they are far too 
few to meet all the requirements of the times. 


Efforts to Deal with Social Problems 


In coping with their social problems, the Near Eastern states are 
developing both governmental and private activities as fast as they 
ean produce the necessary organization, funds, and competent per- 
sonnel. Some are naturally further along than others. With regard to 
poverty, most of the states have plans to encourage improvements in 
agriculture, better facilities for financing and marketing crops, and a 
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certain degree of industrialization. The development of the petroleum 
industry throughout the area is helping to provide funds for social 
improvement, and opportunities for employment. But so far the im- 
provements have not been able to do much more than keep up with 
population growth, raising but little the level of living of the masses. 
More people can be said to have higher incomes and live better than 
heretofore, but it is also true that more people live just as badly, if not 
worse. Real wages cannot be said to have increased to any degree, if at 
all, for the bulk of the population. 

In regard to improvements in health, most of the Near Eastern 
states have developed strong departments of public heaith, in charge 
of competent doctors and technicians, and there is no doubt that in 
certain respects health is better. The number of epidemics has de- 
creased, and the incidence of severe cases of eye trouble and intestinal 
ailments seems to be smaller. But, the percentage of persons infected 
with endemic diseases has probably not been reduced to any extent. As 
economic conditions improve and cooperation is achieved between the 
health and educational authorities, a more rapid rate of improvement 
may be expected. The increase in the budgetary provisions for health 
is an encouraging sign. In 1922 Egypt spent £E 758,953 ($3,795,000) 
on public health, but by 1950 the amount appropriated for health and 
social welfare had been raised to £E 13,657,000 ($39,196,000), the 
percentage of the total budget being upped from 2.23 per cent to 6.9 
per cent. In this time general hospitals increased from 19 to 96, eye 
hospitals from 16 to 88, child welfare centers from zero to 75, and 
institutions for venereal diseases and tuberculosis from zero to 99. 
Furthermore, installations for drinking water have been extended to 
small cities and villages, and social insurance has been provided for 
the unemployed, the aged, and the incapacitated. Similar progress has 
been made in other states. Turkey, for example, in 1949 spent 
97,000,000 Turkish liras ($34,600,000) on public health, which was 
slightly more than 5 per cent of the total budget, central and local. 

In the field of education very notable progress is being made. 
In Egypt in 1930 there were 446,281 enrolled in all elementary, 
primary, secondary, and vocational schools, and in 1951, 1,215,017. 
Two state universities, Fuad University in Cairo and Farouk Univer- 
sity in Alexandria, were created, and in 1948 had an enrollment of 
18,019. Ibrahim University also was established, in Cairo, a fourth 
university is being developed in Asyut, in Upper Egypt, and a fifth in 
Tanta, the heart of the Delta. It should also be noted that the famous 
al Azhar University in Cairo, now in its 984th year, is also a vigorous 
institution of Muslim learning with a wide influence throughout the 
Muslim world. Government expenditure on education has increased 
from $2,305,554 in 1922 to $32,206,224 in 1951. It is to be noted that 
schools for girls have improved greatly, secondary schools for girls 
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having increased in enrollment from 348 in 1930 to 14,236 in 1950, 
while enrollment in boys’ secondary schools has increased from 
24,876 in 1930 to 82,389 in 1950. Three schools of social work are 
functioning in Egypt, two in Cairo, and one in Alexandria. 

Education in Turkey is growing rapidly. In 1948 the enrollment 
in primary schools was 1,44,093; in secondary schools, 82,338; in the 
universities, 17,646; and in various technical schools, 58,967. There are 
three state universities, Istanbul, Ankara and the Istanbul Technical 
University. Turkey has led the way in the development of adult educa- 
tion through their People’s Houses distributed throughout the country, 
where reading, writing, arithmetic, music, home economics, and foreign 
languages are offered on a voluntary basis. There are also a number 
of village institutes for teaching trades to the peasants. 

Rapid growth in educational systems is likewise apparent in 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Iran, and there are State Universities in 
Damascus, Baghdad, and Tehran. 

The problem of illiteracy in the Arabic language is being worked 
upon by both private and official agencies. In 1947 Dr. Frank Laubach 
was invited to Egypt to advise the Ministry of Education on the 
adaptation of his system, that of teaching iliterates, to the Arabic 
language. As a result of these efforts, textbooks have been produced 
and an organization established to promote adult literacy. One hopeful 
development has been the spread of literacy among the Palestine Arab 
refugees where the Laubach method has been very successfully applied. 
Furthermore, a very definite effort is being made by Egyptian educa- 
tional authorities to teach reading and writing to peasant groups in 
evening classes. 

In most of the Near Eastern states there is a favorable trend in 
the direction of equalizing the positions of the sexes. Traditionally, 
the female has been considered inferior to the male, and as a result, 
her social position has been very low. The extension of the privileges 
of education alike to girls and boys, the decline of female seclusion, 
the opening of the professions to both sexes, and the development of 
vigorous social and political movements among the educated women, 
are all outstanding features in the social evolution of the area. So far, 
however, the franchise has been exercised by women in Syria only, 
where 10,000 were active enough to vote in the parliamentary elections 
of 1949. 

One striking development in social welfare is to be seen in the 
village centers being developed in Egypt under the Ministry of Social 
Affairs and in cooperation with the Ministries of Health, Education, 
Agriculture, and Commerce and Industry, and designed to improve 
diet, housing, health, water supply, education, village crafts, working 
conditions, and village organization. In 1950 there were 126 such 
centers functioning, each serving an area of 10,000 persons. The 
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peasants are encouraged to participate in the financing, control and 
development of these centers through their own committees, and thus 
practice democracy on the village level where they feel some com- 
petence. As rapidly as trained leaders become available, these centers 
are being expanded with great satisfaction to both the peasants and 
the central directing agencies. 

As industrialization takes place, the interests of the laborers must 
be considered. Labor unions exist under the supervision of the govern- 
ment, only chartered unions being recognized. There are modern laws 
in several countries respecting working conditions, minimum wages 
and relations of employees and employers. Egypt passed a Trade 
Union Act in 1942 governing the registration and organization of labor 
unions. In 1950 there were 463 registered local trade unions with a 
membership of 139,551. In Iraq in 1950 chartered labor unions had an 
enrollment of 7,554. In Turkey in 1948 the number of unions was 73 
with a membership of 65,000. Iran has 5 active unions with an enroll- 
ment of about 135,000. As long as the overwhelming majority of work- 
ers are engaged in subsistence agriculture and industrialized laborers 
are mainly recent recruits from the villages, an active and effective 
labor movement will be slow in developing. ® 

In 1950 Egypt took the leadership in the Near East by passing 
a non-participating social security law, which applies to widows with 
children, orphans, totally disabled persons, and the aged, and allows 
pensions of limited amount to supplement incomes. When fully opera- 
tive, the cost to the state will amount to about £E 6,000,000 per year. 
While the sums payable in individual cases will be small (a maximum 
of $44.85 per year for a dependent husband and wife, 65 years and 
over), the net effect will be to relieve the family as a whole of a con- 
siderable portion of the cost of maintenance of such dependents and 
so raise their own level to this extent. 

Co-operation among the Arab States to speed up improvement was 
evident in the two social welfare seminars held at Beirut in 1949 and 
Cairo in 1950 under UN and Arab League auspices. Experts and 
representatives from Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, and Yemen conferred with foreign experts for three weeks on 
each occasion fully considering all their social problems. As a result 
of these studies, movements are under way to accelerate improvement 
in health, education, social work, child welfare, community organiza- 
tion, and social conditions generally. A third seminar is being planned 
for 1952. 

A word of tribute is due to those able and devoted leaders in the 
Near East who are struggling to accelerate social improvement against 
the inertia of custom, the ignorance of the masses, and the resistance 
of well-entrenched vested interests. Their problem is to maintain their 
devotion and determination and not yield to disillusionment. That a 
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considerable number staunchly adhere to their ideals and purpose gives 
hope that a solid corps of competent social leaders is in the making. 

Other nations have co-operated in helping the countries of the 
Near East to solve their social problems. Technical assistance is avail- 
able through the UN and through the Point Four program of the 
United States, as well as technical advice from the British Middle 
East Office operating out of Cairo. Church missions and private 
foundations help through their activities, and the British Council does 
extensive educational work throughout the area. Privately supported 
institutions of higher learning under American, British, and French 
auspices have had a profound effect on social development. The oldest 
of these is Robert College in Istanbul with which the American College 
for Girls is associated. Located in Beirut are the American University 
of Beirut, the American Junior College for Women, the British-Syrian 
Training College, and the French Saint-Joseph University (Jesuit). 
In Egypt one finds the American University at Cairo, the American 
Mission Girls College (Cairo), and the Asyut College. In Syria is 
the American Aleppo College. The Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
before the partition of Palestine, likewise contributed to area training 
and social research. Alborz College in Tehran after some 15 years 
under American auspices was taken over by the Iranian Government 
in 1938. 

The training program for national development has been greatly 
accelerated by the study grants which have been given by official and 
private agencies of the United States. In 1950-51 American colleges 
and universities had 2,811 young men and 354 young women from the 
countries of the Near East totaling about one-tenth of the total num- 
ber of foreign students registered in American colleges and universities, 
studying in all the branches of science and art. Technical training 
programs are also being carried out by the oil companies. 

Through the wholehearted cooperation of the governing bodies of 
the countries of the Near East, their own technical and social leaders, 
the foreign specialists for technical assistance, the foreign benevolent 
societies, and these thousands of young people now getting specialized 
training, it ought to be possible to see within the next two decades a 
definite improvement in social conditions and the amelioration of the 
lot of millions of people who are the innocent victims of both local 
and world circumstances. 
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880,000 ARAB REFUGEES 


by Channing B. Richardson 


For the fourth year in a row the problem of the 880,000 Arab 
refugees from Palestine is before the General Assembly of the UN. 
Held over on the agenda year after year, this particular ‘‘item’’ repre- 
sents just one aspect of the world’s chronic refugee problem. Insofar 
as its beginnings can be traced, they go back to November, 1947, when 
the UN voted that the Mandute should be partitioned between the 
1,000,000 Arabs and the 625,000 Jews in Palestine. From that date on, 
violence became increasingly the order of the day in the Holy Land. 
Guerrilla warfare broke out and sudden raids and bombings covered 
each day’s newspapers with screaming print. Early in 1948 some Arabs 
began to move their families into Lebanon for safekeeping. On April 5, 
8,000 Arab children were evacuated from Haifa and Jaffa. A few 
days later a band of Jewish terrorists massacred the small Arab village 
of Dayr Yasin and a sense of panic grew in the hearts of thousands of 
Arab villagers. As May 15 approached, the day on which the British 
were to give up the Mandate, fear and insecurity grew rapidly. 

With the invasion of Palestine on May 15 by the armies of 
Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, Jordan, and Iraq, the refugee movement 
began in earnest. It continued to increase as the armies advanced or 
retreated. Rumor filled each Arab village. Arab leadership failed, and 
fear took its place. The average Arab heard conflicting bits of counsel. 
He was told to stay at home by some. By others he was told to go out 
and welcome the victorious invading Arab armies, returning home in a 
few days. Confusion was thereby added to fear. The net result was 
that he fled, filling the dusty roads with long columns of miserable 
people. Of the community of over 1,000,000 people, probably only 
150,000 remained within the new state of Israel. There is no need to 
attempt to fix the blame for so much human tragedy. There is enough 
for all to share, including all of the governments involved. It is, for 
our purposes, far more useful to seek a solution to the problem of 
880,000 homeless people." 


1 The figures used in this article for the numbers of the refugees are all from UN 
sources, but it should be kept in mind that it has been impossible to take an accurate 
census of the refugees, nor has an accurate and usable definition of “refugee’’ been 
established. Accordingly it is only to be expected that estimates of their numbers should 
vary from 567,000 to around 1,000,000. In addition to the obvious advantage to be 
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Since the refugees were, in a very real sense, the product of a 
situation over which the UN was attempting to exercise control, that 
organization had a responsibility to bring them temporary relief while 
seeking a permanent solution to their misery. The relief activities of 
the UN have been relatively successful, but to date it has not been able 
to find a permanent solution to the problem. 

Count Folke Bernadotte first noted the long columns of refugees 
fleeing Palestine, and was the first to attempt to bring them relief. 
Appealing to the nations of the world, he organized within his own 
staff a small group to coordinate the gifts sent to the refugees during 
the winter of 1948-49. He also initiated a plan for a more concrete 
relief program, which he placed before the General Assembly in Paris 
in 1948. This plan called for an agency to be established by the uN, 
financed by governmenial contributions, and able to call upon other 
organizations for assistance. Entitled the United Nations Relief for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRPR), the new agency began its work on 
January 1, 1949. 

Its assigned role was to coordinate the activities of three voluntary, 
non-governmental organizations which did the actual relief work. Each 
of these three functioned in a specific geographical area and had com- 
plete control over its own personnel and operation. The American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers) operated in the Gaza strip in 
southern Palestine, bringing aid to 200,000 refugees crowded into 125 
square miles. The League of Red Cross Societies brought aid to 310,000 
refugees in Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan. The International Committee 
of the Red Cross worked in Israel and ‘‘ Arab Palestine,’’ taking care 
of over 400,000 refugees. Other UN agencies, especially the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, cooperated. The 
work was constantly hampered by lack of funds. Thus the services 
given the refugees were kept at an absolute minimum. After three 
extensions of its life, the UNRPR closed its books on May 1, 1950. It was 
then found that this unique relief operation had kept over 900,000 
people alive on a diet of only 1,500 calories per day, at a total cost of 
about $2.00 per month per refugee! 

In August, 1949, the un sent an Economie Survey Mission to the 
Middle East to ascertain how the region’s resources might be utilized 
to help solve the problem of homeless people. The Mission, headed by 





gained by claiming a smaller, or larger, number, other problems make the facts difficult 
to discover. Some refugees may still live in their homes, yet be separated from their 
fields by barbed wire and land mines. Tens of thousands of Bedouins who have been 
cut off from their usual grazing areas are receiving UN relief as refugees, even though 
they continue to come and go. Few deaths among the refugees are reported, since this 
means loss of the dead man’s food ration. Another “normal” refugee problem is that 
there exists a good deal of duplication and falsification of names on the refugee rolls. 
Fair and accurate screenings have been impossible. There is an annual net increase 
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Gordon Clapp of the Tva, was met with unrest in the camps and with 
coolness on the part of the Arab governments. Its recommendations, 
however, resulted in the demise of UNRPR and the establishing of a 
successor agency, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA). The prime purpose of 
this agency was stated by the General Assembly to be the lowering of 
the numbers of refugees receiving direct relief and the increasing of 
refugees who were on self-sustaining works projects or individual 
farms and businesses. This has proven to be a most difficult task. As 
the General Assembly of 1951 considers the problem, there are still 
880,000 people receiving direct relief from UNRWA, and only a few 
hundreds have been placed in ‘‘integration’’ projects. The reasons for 
this lack of success are based in the dominating political factors which 
continue to keep the Middle East in a state of tension and insecurity. 

In the first place, the refugees themselves have had little desire to 
cooperate with the various UN agencies. In fact, they blame it for their 
plight because, they assert, without the UN-established truces, the Israeli 
armies would have been beaten. They blame also the United States for 
its support of Israel, the British for allowing Jewish strength to grow 
to its dangerous point, and the Arab nations for their ineffective mili- 
tary prowess. They desire only to return to their homes, though the 
thoughtful among them know that this cannot happen within any fore- 
seeable future. The Communists, recognizing ground made fertile by 
all this hate and blame, pose as friends who would aid the refugees to 
return to their abandoned homes and who would save them from being 
used as tools of the ‘‘Western imperialists.’? Thus, to the refugee, 
taking a job from a UN agency or ‘‘integrating’’ himself into the land 
where he now is, becomes an act of renunciation of his right to return 
home. It aids in placing the seal of international approval on his flight 
from Palestine. In addition, there is the usual refugee mentality which 
saps the vitality of anyone so situated. The result of these attitudes is 
that UNRWA does not receive cooperation from the refugees for its 
schemes of housing projects or small businesses. 

The political stalemate between Israel and the Arab nations is 
reflected in the attitudes of the latter towards the refugee problem. No 
Arab government today feels that it can afford to make a compromise 
on the issues between it and Israel, because it would be overthrown by 





of 30,000 births among the refugee population. Finaily, the exact numbers of Arabs and 
Jews in Palestine on May 15, 1948 are not known, since the last Mandate census was 
in 1931. Population estimates up until 1948 thus hac to be based on projections of 
that census or on a few preliminary surveys made for the suspended census of 1946. 

In addition to the refugee groups, at least 100,000 other people in the Middle East 
have lost their means of earning a living because -of the influx of the refugees into their 
areas. These people are often closer to starvation than the refugees thcmselves, since 
they can receive no assistance from the United Nations. 
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violence from within, or subjected to enormous pressures by the other 
Arab states from without. Each, in a sense, is the prisoner of the 
extremism which it has helped to create. Politically, the refugee prob- 
lem remains the most important bargaining point left the Arabs from 
their defeats in the war of 1948. Furthermore, the General Assembly 
itself is on record as having stated that the refugees have a right to 
return to their homes, and this no Arab government will forget. 
Finally, the permanent ‘‘integration’’ of 880,000 refugees into the 
social fabrics of the Arab states would mean added speed and intensity 
to those social changes which, although inevitable, are the fear of 
many of those who control the Arab governments. If the UN could 
convince them that it is to their own self-interest to accept the presence 
of Israel in the Middle East and to utilize the refugees as aids in 
making possible social and economic progress, the problem would be 
on its way toward a solution. 

For the year 1951-52, unrwa is operating on a budget of $79 
million, of which $50 million is coming from the United States. This 
is the largest amount of money that any agency has yet been given for 
work on this problem. UNRWA’s planning divisions are now engaged in 
surveying and outlining ‘‘integration’’ projects which will go far 
toward the goal of taking the UN out of the relief business and making 
the refugees self-sufficient — granting, of course, the cooperation of 
the refugees and the Arab governments. UNRWA has a wide range of 
experience and knowledge which will make it invaluable if the Arab 
governments will make use of its services. At Paris, the General 
Asembly might well be asked to channel all of the un technical 
assistance for the region through the Agency. The United States also 
might consider the possibility of channeling its Point Four aid through 
UNRWA. Furthermore, the uN Technical Assistance Program might be 
given the opportunity to prove its worth in an underdeveloped region 
and be assigned the entire task of ‘‘integrating’’ the refugees. Both 
possibilities would call for greatly expanded budgets, for UNRWA on 
the one hand, or for the Technié¢al Assistance Program on the other. 
In either case, a carefully established time-table of projects, coupled 
with a termination of relief grants, could be established. Certainly a 
two or three-year budget of a nature capable of supporting such a 
program would run into $200 million. 

In the long-range values of such expanded programs, the Arab 
governments might well recognize the gain which would accrue to 
their lands. Their cooperation, hinted at in February, 1951, might 
then be forthcoming. If, thus, adequate planning and financing could 
be joined to a spirit of cooperation, coming meetings of the General 
Assembly would no longer see the Arab refugee problem on their 
agenda. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


by Abba Eban 


There has never been a time when so many Middle Eastern prob- 
lems have stood on the international agenda in a state of acute ten- 
sion. The entire area writhes and surges in fierce effervescence. The 
region is both divided within itself and aligned in suspicious resent- 
ment against the outer world. Within the past few years leading 
statesmen of Egypt, Jordan, Pakistan, Iran, Syria, and Lebanon 
have been struck down by assassination; Egypt has unilaterally re- 
nounced a treaty; vast oil resources have been seized from a foreign 
company without being restored to production under any new arrange- 
ment; in most countries constitutional processes are periodically set 
aside by coup d’état; and the Arab States refuse either to modify 
their attitude toward Israel or to provide homes for thousands of 
their own kinsmen who became refugees as the result of a war which 
they had launched. In recent months Middle Eastern States have 
adopted an attitude of increasing reserve to the issues of international 
aggression and global defense. Together with this political tension 
there exists an equally alarming inertia in social and economic develop- 
ment. 

It is sometimes asserted that this grave situation arises from a 
sentiment of grievance in the Arab world against the great powers. 
At other times the Middle Eastern tension is portrayed as the natural 
result of a vigorous nationalism struggling to free itself from im- 
perialist controls. The fact that the Arab case in the Palestine ques- 
tion was repeatedly rejected by international tribunals is commonly 
invoked as one of the main causes of this crisis in the relations be- 
tween the Muslim world and the West. 

It is timely to examine whether the Middle Eastern nations are 
entitled to be living in an atmosphere of righteous grievance against 
the United Nations and its leading powers. For many who hesitate 
to support the specific claims of these national movements are, never- 
theless, afflicted with an apologetic and guilty air. 

Yet an objective glance at the recent history of relations between 
the Middle East and the Western world would prove that the balance 
of advantage and injury is delicately poised. It is true that the Mid- 
dle Eastern nations were subjected for many centuries to foreign 
conquest and occupation. The French Revolution and the Industrial 
Revolution passed these countries by. They inherited neither the polit- 
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ical freedoms of the nineteenth century nor the economic and scientific 
advances of the twentieth. Thus the area in which some of the most 
spectacular achievements of human civilization had been recorded, 
fell far behind the rest of the world in its standards of material and 
spiritual progress. Many students of eastern cultures were astonished 
and disillusioned by this contrast between ancient glory and subse- 
quent decline. A leading European orientalist wrote, ‘‘The misery of 
the present belies the splendor of the past.’’ 

Yet it must be conceded that in recent decades the world com- 
munity has labored consistently to repair this deep injury to the pride 
and welfare of the Middle East. Out of two World Wars there came 
the political liberation of the Muslim world. This result owed more 
to the sacrifices of allied armies than to the active participation of 
local groups. At the beginning of the present century every single 
Arab on the face of the globe lived under foreign rule. By 1945, 
when the United Nations was founded, the main core of the Muslim 
world was independent and free. Eight sovereign Arab States ex- 
tended over an area of one million square miles including all the 
great centers, such as Cairo, Damascus, Baghdad, and the Holy Cities 
of the peninsula, which owed their fame in history to their associa- 
tion with the Arab tradition. This measure of liberation was not 
always gracefully or rapidly conceded, but the speed of transition from 
wholesale foreign domination to national freedom has been impres- 
sive by any standard of historic development. 

Nor has this process yet come to an end: The UN has been largely 
paralyzed in its security and disarmament functions by the conflict 
between the communist and the democratic worlds; but no such frus- 
trations have affected it in another crucial sphere of international re- 
lations — the liberation of subjected peoples and the establishment 
of new units of independence. Thus the uN has had a share in estab- 
lishing the political and juridical identity of Syria and Lebanon; in 
creating the new states of Israel and Indonesia; in saving parts of 
Iran from foreign occupation; in nursing Libya towards independ- 
ence at a pace which would have appeared unbelievable but a few 
years ago; and in laying the foundations of independent regimes in 
Somaliland and Eritrea. This impressive record is too often over- 
looked. It points to two conclusions, neither of which is yet frankly 
confronted by the nationalist movements of the Middle East. First, 
political freedom in the area owes at least as much to international 
assistance as to local initiative, and second, there is little factual sup- 
port for any belief that the world community is deaf to the struggle 
of peoples for national independence, so that only force and unilateral 
cancellation of treaties can lead to the desired goal. As we survey 
the great continent of independent Asia now divided up amongst so 
many newly liberated states, it becomes hard to avoid the conclusion 
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that the Middle East has been the scene of the greatest advance in 
political freedom in this century, and that an attitude of unrelieved 
grievance becomes it ill. 

The tensions within our area cannot, therefore, be ascribed merely 
to the wrath of suppressed national sentiment. They lie rather in the 
imperfections and defects by which the nationalism of the Middle 
East is too often confounded. The first defect is that of nationalist 
exclusiveness. The very nations which have benefited most from the 
award of national freedom to themselves, have rebelled violently when 
the same boon was conferred upon others. This is, perhaps, the under- 
lying moral issue of the Palestine conflict. No one has ever been able 
to make a convincing case for the assertion that it is right for the 
Arab peoples to enjoy undisputed freedom in eight separate sover- 
eignties extending over a million square miles, and wrong for the 
Jewish people to possess a small corner of freedom in the area of 
8,000 square miles which was the cradle of the Jewish genius and 
thus of civilization itself. This consideration of basic equity, more 
than any other, explains why the international community, funda- 
mentally sympathetic to Arab nationalist sentiment, has persistently 
rejected the Arab thesis in this case. 

A second defect consists of the limited terms in which Middle 
Eastern nationalisms have envisaged their responsibility and aspira- 
tion. Political freedom could be wrested from the outside world, but 
economic and social liberation could only be organized from within. 
The most significant feature of Middle Eastern history in our times 
is the contrast between swift political progress and deadening eco- 
nomic inertia. The peoples of the area have been fully aroused to the 
successful struggle for their new constitutions, parliaments, flags, 
and, indeed, all the emblems of institutional freedom. Yet, behind 
the new facade of political sovereignty the old social apathy lingers 
on, with its characteristic symptoms of poverty, ignorance, illiteracy, 
technical backwardness, and disease. Men cannot live forever on the 
sound of trumpets. They soon awake to find that they may be politi- 
eally free and yet lose the essence of their freedom in the throes of 
starvation and want. Disillusion and despair set in; the political vic- 
tory loses its magic; and national independence becomes a discredited 
theme. Political leadership is then faced with a clear choice: either 
it must lead the way to a social and economie revolution which will 
give substance to political freedom, or it must acknowledge that the 
deliverance is deferred only because of the incompleteness of political 
liberation. From this latter slogan the way is short to policies of ir- 
redentism and xenophobia, leaving the basic ills of society unattended 
and uncured. So far it must be reluctantly confessed that the second 
choice has usually been preferred to the first. The tragedy of Middle 
Eastern nationalism today is that its claims are passionately directed 
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outwards, at a time when its fundamental weaknesses flow from 
within. Until national leadership attains a clear perception of the 
social and economic factor in national welfare, it will be qualified 
only to find outlets for regional tensions, never to solve them. 

The third imperfection of nationalism in many parts of the Mid- 
dle East is its refusal to acknowledge the claims of the international 
order. Reluctant to admit how much it owes to the assistance and 
encouragement of the world community or to confess that its weak- 
ness is mainly the result of local neglect, the area shows a disturbing 
tendency to set up the satisfaction of its own claims as the condition 
of its cooperation with the world community. However, it is quite 
possible to feel sympathy with a national struggle, and yet dispute 
the right of states to cancel treaties by unilateral decision. It is 
reasonable to agree that peoples must have sovereign powers over 
their territories, and yet challenge the attempt of any state to convert 
an international maritime highway into a national lake. It is logical 
to honor the desire of peoples to possess their own national resources, 
and yet to wish ardently that this possession might ensure the con- 
tinued availability to the world of searce mineral assets and the main- 
tenance of the processes of international law. Moreover, a world com- 
munity which has granted so large a measure of indenendence and 
recognition to the Arab peoples, might justly require from them an 
attitude of respect for other nations on which the un has conferred 
the selfsame independence. There is little that outside factors can 
do to heal the chronic inflammation of the Middle East excent as a 
supplementary effort in support of efforts at self-help within the 
area itself. Thus there is nothing escapist or evasive in urging Mid- 
dle Eastern nationalisms to place the main emphasis of their efforts 
on internal consolidation and reform rather than on external agita- 
tion. Israel’s example may be of wider regional interest and concern. 
Here is a country open to the scientific and technical impulses of the 
West, yet firmly attached to its own national civilization, born in the 
heart of the East. Its population contains elements drawn both from 
the occident and orient. It is not alien to either. It has not yet suc- 
ceeded in reaching agreements with the Arab world. On the other 
hand, States far more experienced in their diplomacy and more power- 
ful in their influence have been trying their hand recently at the 
mitigation of extreme Muslim attitudes. They have not succeeded any 
more than Israel in moderating any of these rigidities. Israel sees 
this region, at which three continents converge, as a potential force 
of conciliation in international conflicts. Yet this role cannot be 
achieved by the Middle East through the parliamentary manipula- 
tion of bloes in international councils. The Middle East must strive 
to live in peace and mutual tolerance within itself before it can fully 
exercise its destiny as a force for mediation in world affairs. 
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IN DEFENSE OF PEACE 


by M. Fawzi Bey 


The Middle East is a typical illustration of the needs and the 
potentialities of several areas of the world in relation to our objective 
of building up a robust structure for the maintenance and the defense 
of international peace and for the repelling of aggression; of, in short, 
building up ‘‘areas of strength’’— military, economic, social, moral, 
and political strength. 

Even from the military point of view it will not suffice for the 
defense of an area, in our present time, to set up around it a thin crust 
of armed force which, if pierced, will leave hardly any other defense. 
The armed forces at the front or around the frontiers must be robustly 
supported by a sound economic and social system and by people who 
are well equipped, well satisfied, and thoroughly convinced of the 
justice of the causes they are to defend; people who are treated as 
comrades in peace and, whenever the case arises, as comrades in the 
defense of peace. 

Nothing could be more repulsive to the people of the Middle East 
than the suggestion, directly or indirectly, that they are to be no more 
than the coolies, the trench-diggers, the baggage carriers, and the fol- 
lowers of camps. This has always been repulsive to the people of the 
Middle East, as it would understandably be repulsive to all other 
self-respecting people. Furthermore, it is wholesome to remember that 
it is now 1952, and we must live in our own time if we are to live at all. 

In our common struggle for the preservation of our great heritage 
of freedom, we have to marshal the support, nay the enthusiastic 
supvort, of all the freedom-loving people with whom we want to team 
and with whom we want to share the staggering burden, worries, and 
responsibilities which we all have to bear in our struggles for freedom 
and for the survival of our civilization. Of this it can be legitimately 
asked whether the people of the Middle East are well equipped and 
well prepared, and to this my answer is, most regretfully, in the 
negative. The people of the Middle East are exerting themselves to 
gain more strength and to be sufficiently ready. In this connection, T 
would like to touch upon the subject of the Arab League and its role 
in the Middle East. 

T was present at the Conference in Alexandria, Egypt. in the 
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autumn of 1944 when the Pact of the Arab League was formulated, and 
I felt then that an event of great moment and of great historical im- 
portance was taking place. This was not merely because of what had 
preceded the formulation of the Pact, such as the various expressions 
of Pan-Arabism and Pan-Islamism, which, more or less, had paralleled 
such other movements as Pan-Turanianism, Pan-Slavism, and . Pan- 
Americanism, but mainly because of the knowledge I had of the situa- 
tion and of the potentialities of the then nascent Arab League. 

The Arab League is, as is the United Nations, still in its infancy. 
Nevertheless, the few years of its existence have been packed with 
events and with difficulties, through which the League has come out 
with varying degrees of success. This is again similar to the experience 
of the United Nations so far. 

The Arab League, being composed of various members, was bound 
to show not only the points of agreement between these members, but 
also the variance in their approach to and their appraisal of the 
problems with which they have had to cope. Time and experience have, 
however, demonstrated that the common basic interests and strong ties 
of the Arab countries and the Arab people dominate their relationships 
both among themselves and between themselves and the rest of the 
world. A recent expression of that has been the Pact of Mutual 
Assistance between the members of the Arab League. Another expres- 
sion of the same has been the Resolution adopted on November 1, 1950, 
in which the General Assembly extended to the Secretary-General of 
the Arab League a permanent invitation to attend the sessions of the 
General Assembly. 

However, the burden and the scope of the requisite preparedness 
of the people of the Middle East are of such a nature and of such 
dimension as to require much more of the cooperation and the com- 
radeship of the better equipped members of the free world than has 
so far taken place. 

It is common knowledge that even today the Middle East remains 
a very vulnerable area, and that the failure of the freedom-loving 
world to convert that area from one of weakness into one of strength 
is as complete and as dismal as it could be. It is a failure which is the 
more regrettable because it is not by any means inevitable. All the 
people of the area can and must be armed, adequately armed. They can 
and must be equally strengthened economically and enabled to have 
such additional means of defense as arms and munitions factories, 
assembly plants, arms repair shops, and similar necessary ingredients 
of strength and readiness. 

These people, the people of the Middle East, can and must be 
morally and politically satisfied through the elimination of unjust, 
antiquated, and glaringly harmful treaties and agreements. 
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The British, even against their own interests, have maintained 
their armed forces and fortifications on the banks and in the area of 
the Suez Canal against the clear stipulations of the multilateral Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888 concerning that Canal, and far beyond 
the terms and the scope of the bilateral 1936 Treaty of Alliance between 
Egypt and the United Kingdom. 

As for the so-called Treaty of Alliance between Egypt and the 
United Kingdom, it is a treaty which was concluded under British 
pressure and while British armed forces were roaming all over and 
around Egypt; and its conclusion was exclusively in conjunction with 
the eventuality of the Second World War. That Treaty has, therefore, 
long ago exhausted its purpose. It has also been so ill-treated, so 
mauled, so clawed, and so constantly violated by the United Kingdom, 
that it is hardly recognizable. In view of the unfriendly attitudes of 
our so-called ally, many, including ourselves, can hardly believe their 
eyes when in Article 4 of the Treaty they read that ‘‘an alliance is 
established between the High Contracting Parties with a view to con- 
solidating their friendship, their cordial understanding and their good 
relations’’; and when in Article 5 they read that ‘‘each of the High 
Contracting Parties undertakes not to adopt, in relation to foreign 
countries, an attitude which is inconsistent with the alliance.’’ The 
same feeling is entertained upon a reading of the annex to Article 8 
of that Treaty, which provides for the presence of about 10,000 troops 
near Suez during a limited period; whereas, in fact, until today and 
against these terms and the incessant objections by Egypt, the United 
Kingdom has been maintaining many tens of thousands of her troops 
on Egyptian territory. 

The dispute between Egypt and the United Kingdom is not only 
unnecessary, it is obviously harmful to the extreme. It should be 
eliminated as soon as possible, and an era of good will and unfettered 
enthusiastic cooperation should supersede the present misunderstand- 
ings and friction. 

Indeed, if the civilization and the freedoms of the world are to be 
saved, the various areas where free and peace-loving peoples live must 
be permeated with good will, enthusiasm, and all the other ingredients 
of strength. 

This will require from all of us a maximum of alertness, a full- 
bodied determination to succeed, a mass of timely work and endeavor, 
an adaptability to new circumstances, and an up-to-date approach to 
the huge problems which confront us, the successful tackling of which 
is indispensable to our survival and to the safeguarding of our free- 
doms; and when I say our, I mean each and all of us, members of the 
free world. The task, I admit, is a large one, but it can be done. Will 
it be done in time? This remains to be seen. 


THE MEANING OF THE NEAR EAST 


by Charles Malik 


The traditional term, ‘‘Near East,’’ is becoming gradually re- 
placed by the designation ‘‘Middle East.’’ Behind this seemingly 
harmless, but nevertheless unfortunate, shift in terminology, and the 
corresponding slight modification of components and frontiers, how- 
ever, there lies a more fundamental and far-reaching change of em- 
phasis and conception. For the significance of the Near East today 
is reduced into a function of its economic resources (mainly oil), 
strategic importance, and political relations; it is these that focus 
the interest of the world upon that region and that, therefore, have 
led to the conception of the ‘‘Middle East.’’ But it is precisely in this 
habit of dissolving everything, including the Near East, into oil and 
strategy and politics that the deepest crisis of Western culture at 
present consists. For, essentially, the Near East is neither a political, 
nor geopolitical, nor geographic, nor strategic concept; it is cultural- 
genetic. 

By the Near East I mean the cradle of Western civilization, the 
region where the fundamental components of that civilization had 
their origin. Take the following ten cities, which, together with their 
hinterlands, comprise almost the whole of the Near East: Athens, 
Istanbul, Antioch, Beirut, Damascus, Baghdad, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Mecca. Western civilization is an offshoot, in diverse 
modes of relevance, of what was there revealed, apprehended, loved, 
suffered, and enacted. 

To the cultural-genetic, as distinct from the strategic-political, 
conception of the Near East, two objections at once arise. The cul- 
tural-genetic conception of the Near East is of pure romantic or at 
best historical significance; it has no immediate relevance. The West 
today is not tied to the Near East (except to some extent in Greece) 
by any fundamental community of eulture. This tie has been cut 
long ago. The second objection is that the Near East is relevant to- 
day only by reason of such simple direct things as oil, strategy, Israel, 
and the Arab League. Thus, for example, Mr. Ernest Davies, former 
Parliamentary Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs of the United 
Kingdom, in a statement in the House of Commons last summer said 
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that the Near East is now ‘‘outmoded’’ and must be replaced by the 
more meaningful term ‘‘the Middle East.’’ 

I shall reply to both of these objections together. It is true that 
the cultural-genetie tie is largely cut. But first of all, Western cul- 
tural influence (e.g. in Greece, Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Egypt) 
is far from negligible throughout this region, and I believe it is likely 
to increase rather than diminish. The present unrest is due in no 
small measure to the powerful ferment which the impact of Western 
ideas for a century and a half has brought about. Education is spread- 
ing throughout the Near East at a remarkable rate, and, despite every 
appearance to the contrary, a goodly portion of its content tends 
on the whole to re-establish rather than sever cultural ties with the 
West, not excluding of course the Communist version of the West. 
The West, therefore, cannot altogether disclaim responsibility for 
the present state of mind and soul of the Near East. 

In the second place, Mr. Churchill, who knows as much about 
strategy with respect to the Near East as any other person, writes 
about this question of terminology: 


I had always felt that the name ‘Middle East’ for Egypt, 
the Levant, Syria, and Turkey was ill-chosen. This was the Near 
East. Persia and Iraq were the Middle East; India, Burma and 
Malaya the East; and China and Japan the Far East.’ 


If we bear in mind that Mr. Churchill came to this precise conclu- 
sion at a time when the defense of the Near East was the most crucial 
question, we must conclude that even strategically the Near East can- 
nct be viewed as altogether ‘‘outmoded.’’ 

In the third place, even the pure concept of oil and strategy re- 
quires a certain modicum of cultural community; at least you have 
to have local engineers, mechanics, technicians, to whom you can talk, 
with whom you can cooperate — not to mention some broad ‘‘general 
agreement’’ with the governments and peoples. In the fourth place, 
there is a far-reaching economic dependence of the Near East upon 
the West (or, at least, economic interdependence between them), which, 
if it is going to be just and stable, in turn presupposes some community 
of ideas. In the fifth place, concepts of strategy may vary from age 
to age according to shifts in world power and to advances in scientific 
technique, but that there is such a thing as a well-defined cradle of 
Western civilization which, irrespective of the history of its checkered 
relations with its offspring, will never change. In fact, it is in the 


1 Winston S. Churchill, The Hinge of Fate (Boston, 1950), p. 460. Accordingly 
Mr. Churchill proposed (August, 1942) that the then so-called Middle East Command 
“be reorganized into two separate commands, namely: (a) ‘Near East Command,’ 
comprising Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, with its center in Cairo, and (b) ‘Middle 
East Command,’ comprising Persia and Iraq, with its center in Basra or Baghdad.” 
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contemplation of the causes and meaning of this checkered history 
that the deepest questions facing Western existence today will reveal 
themselves. 

Just as Communism, which is half Western, half Eastern, presents 
a formidable challenge to the West today, so the Near East, which is 
‘*between East and West,’’ has always been the breeding-ground of 
significant ideological challenges. It is in relation neither to the 
‘‘wholly different’’ (the Far East and Asia in general) nor to the 
**self-same’’ (its own internal problems) that Western civilization re- 
veals its inner weaknesses, but to its own immediate neighbor, its 
brother, its place of origin, the impure intermediate ground, that 
which is not quite ‘‘self-same’’ nor quite ‘‘other.’’ It is there that 
the crisis of the universal first reveals itself. For it is always our 
immediate relations, especially when they are estranged from us, who 
try us to the utmost. In fundamental human affairs it is not a sim- 
ple thing to begin somewhere and then to say you are only externally 
and utilitarianly interested in your beginning.” 

The Near East as the cradle of Western civilization appears, 
therefore, to be a very precise, living, relevant, and stable concept — 
far more profound and enduring, I believe, than the ‘‘Middle East’’ 
which strategic pragmatism has conjured up for us today but may 
have to drop altogether tomorrow. 

A more grounded inquiry on the deepest possible level will show 
that the Near East in general — and certain parts of it more than 
others (e.g. greater Syria) —is the microcosm of the world in a 
unique and special way. We are the existential meeting-place of space 
and time. We are essentially the deposit of the ages. With us prob- 
lems come to a sharper focus than anywhere else in the world. Things 
are apt to take on their limiting aspect, to exhibit their clearest in- 
stance. He who wants to discern, not the passing excitements of the 
moment, but the eternal issues of death and destiny and decision and 
being, let him only try to live our life, not as a spectator from with- 
out, but as an actor from within. A Lawrence romantically passing 
through our region is apt to capture only self-entangled literary 
aestheticism; he will utterly miss the judgment of eternity which 
is always being enacted in the Near East. Such an aesthete will in- 
deed make ‘‘keen observations,’’ but in his awful sentimentalism he 
will never be able to ‘‘observe’’ the tragic significance of what he 
beholds. 

Those who live and die in the Near East (and in certain parts of 
it more than others), those who suffer our existence from within, are 


2 The elucidation of the relevance of the Near East and its precise distinction 
from the Middle East has been the subject of a brilliant campaign by Mr. Michel 
Chiha in his editorials in the Beirut newspaper Le Jour during the summer and fall 
of 1951. 
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granted the opportunity — which very few of them seize — of be- 
holding something eternal, of seeing right before their eyes the deep- 
est problems of humanity almost in shimmering physical embodiment. 
Elsewhere these problems certainly exist, but they are usually resolved 
one way or the other, rightly or wrongly, or else they are judiciously 
covered-up. But with us they remain in eternal suspension, as though 
there must be one place in the world to remind us all of the essential 
problematic character of human existence, of the utter folly of rest- 
ing in peace when we have cleverly covered up our problems or sup- 
posed that we have ‘‘solved’’ them. 

Thus I can show at length that the problem of nationalism is not 
resolved one way or the other (confounding both the nationalists and 
the internationalists) ; that so far as race is concerned, the Near East 
confounds both the purists and the anarchists; that as to language, 
a Near Easterner must live in at least two language worlds to be ef- 
fective and ‘‘in touch’’; that economically, we have relatively meagre 
possibilities, and yet materialism, the derivation of the spirit from 
‘higher and higher standards of living,’’ has nowhere been more 
thoroughly confounded than in the Near East, where God Himself 
spoke to, or mingled among, men; that no region has seen more civili- 
zations roll over it and perish, as though our existence is a reminder 
that all strength, all culture, all self-sufficiency and immanence must 
die, and that glory and honor and majesty are due only to the Im- 
perishable ; that the tremendous problem of ‘‘the East and the West’’ 
is not academic with us, nor resolved one way or the other, but that 
we live and are that problem without resolution; that so far as religion 
is concerned, the Near East not only gave birth to the three mono- 
theistic religions, but is today their unique meeting-place; and that 
nowhere is the scandal of Western disunity more tragically revealed 
than in the rivalries of the Great Powers (the eternal Oriental Ques- 
tion) with respect te the Near East. 

The Near East in general, and certain parts of it in particular, 
mirror most sharply the final problems of the world. He who wants to 
see how human existence, including his own, is perilously hemmed in 
and riddled by all these issues, let him come to the Near East. These 
issues are not ‘‘solved’’; they remain without issue, gaping at us 
and rendering deeply questionable the whole of our life. We constitute 
the awful problematic of human existence in the ‘‘hidden’’ way, which 
requires the eye of faith and love to pierce. Only this meek way is the 
genuine way. 

In being concretely and uniquely the final problems of the world, 
we are yet thanked therefor by nobody; our tragedy is not counted to 
us. Our inevitable effect upon the spectatorial Lawrencian eye that 
happens to glance at us is one of utter bewilderment and disgust; what 
a confusion, what an impurity, what a characterlessness, what an 
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awful Levantinism that eye meets! But, O hopeless aesthete, thine own 
life is a confusion, an ambiguity, and a Levantinism, through and 
through sinful and mortal and questionable. The grace of God alone 
hath saved thee. Thou art uneasy in our presence only because our 
spectacle compels thee to remember thy original state, and thou wouldst 
always feign forget it. Our presence then throws thee back violently 
upon God as the real author of whatever positive being thou hast; and 
in place of truly repairing to Him in thankfulness, thou choosest to 
retire to thy comfortable society where the problems, which we are, 
are dissembled with such cunning and sham... 

We are in a pre-eminent way the microcosm of the basic tragedies 
of human existence; we bear these crosses incognito. No wonder, when 
the concatenation of circumstances in the past threw up a great man 
in our parts, he turned out a prophet — not a poet, not a scientist, not 
a philosopher. For only prophetic existence can come to grips with the 
real tragedy which we essentially are. Such men were deeply ashamed 
of themselves and their people, and so had to look to an ‘‘wholly other’”’ 
in whom there was rest at last. Amidst the terrible turbulence and 
ambiguity of their life they craved for unity and absoluteness as no 
men on earth did. What they were actually denied, they yet saw in 
faith with absolute singleness of heart. They thus had to look forward 
to a ‘‘beyond’’: a ‘‘beyond’’ not only in time, but an ‘‘absolute 
beyond’’ altogether. They lived here below as pilgrims, exiles, and their 
citizenship was elsewhere. The final word about the Near East is not 
political, not economic, not strategic, not cultural: the final word is 
eschatological — a futural orientation unto the farthest limits of being, 
and even beyond. To a Christian it ean only be the Second Coming 
of Jesus Christ. 
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GOVERNMENTS OF THE ARAB EAST 


by Majid Khadduri 


The Middle Eastern states are among the new states which have 
emerged since the First World War, yet historically they may be 
regarded as the oldest in the world, for civilization began in the Nile 
and Tigris-Euphrates valleys where the earliest form of organized 
government evolved.' To the Middle East— through the Hellenic 
World — the West owes much of its early institutional development ; 
to the West the Middle East owes many of its modern political institu- 
tions. In their present form, the Middle Eastern Governments reflect 
the legacy of the old Islamic traditions as well as the impact of modern 
European ideas. The Arab World (especially the Arab Crescent), 
which is passing through a transitional stage, is probably the most 
turbulent and unstable part of the Middle East. This area presents to 
the social scientist a case study in which the various forces operating 
in the government are by far more difficult to analyze than those in 
the old-fashioned society of Arabia or the Westernized Turkey. 


I 


Before the Islamic countries became exposed to Western ideas and 
influences, authority was vested in the person of the ruler who gov- 
erned his subjects with no particular check upon his rule except, 
perhaps, the theoretical limitations of the sacred law (Shari’a). 
According to the early Islamic conception of the state, authority be- 
longed to Allah (God), but its exercise had been delegated to Allah’s 
vice-regents (the Prophet and then the Caliphs), who were advised to 
rule with justice. God communicated the infallible law to his people, 
and the Caliphs were charged with the duty of enforcing it upon all 
Muslims. Every Muslim, however, wherever he resided, was under 
obligation to obey the law, since in doing so he realized his religious 


1 For the development of early concepts of government, see William F. Albright, 
“Historical Adjustments in the Concept of Sovereignty in the Near East,” in Approaches 
to World Peace, (New York, 1944), Chap. 1. 
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ideal. The sacred law, as such, had the character of a religious obliga- 
tion, at the same time it constituted a political sanction of religion. 
Such a state has often been mistakenly called a theocracy; but it seems 
that since God was only indirectly regarded as the ruler of the state, 
and it was God’s law which was the source of governing authority, it 
may be more convenient to apply the term nomocracy rather than 
theocracy.” : 

The early Caliphial state, which reflected a primitive democratic 
spirit, did not last long, since its development under the impact of 
Byzantine and Persian traditions gradually transformed it into an 
autocratic institution. The Muslim jurist-theologians, who tended to 
give an apologia for the historical development of the Caliphate rather 
than formulate a critical political philosophy, were inclined to exalt 
the position of the Caliph rather than to emphasize the limitation upon 
his authority. While such theories paid little or no attention to the fact 
that the position of the Caliphate had become weak and degraded, they 
sought to give religious sanction to the political powers of the Sultans, 
who virtually usurped the Caliph’s authority.® 

This state of affairs continued not only under the later Abassid 
Caliphs but also, during the Ottoman period, to the end of the 
eighteenth century. The Ottoman Sultans, though professing to enforce 
the sacred law, governed their Empire by decrees which had almost 
the same practical effect as the sacred law. Rules and regulations were 
issued from time to time, such as those of Sulayman the Magnificent 
(1520-1566) for the organization of the State, but the sacred law 
remained in theory the source of governing authority and the supreme 
law of the land. In spite of their continual contact with the West, the 
Sultans turned their backs on European ideas and institutions, and 
governed their subjects (the Turkish as well as the Arab communities) 
on the basis of Islamic principles. They were reluctant to borrow from 
the West, in spite of the immense development achieved in Western 
society, conscious though they had become of the corresponding rise in 
power of their European neighbors. Failure to do so resulted in their 
humiliation on the battlefield and forced them to give favorable con- 
cessions. The Treaty of Kuchuk Kaynarji, signed by the Sultan in 1774 
as a result of a disastrous defeat inflicted by Russia, is a case in point. 
The shock produced by this treaty was indeed so great that it inspired 
the Sultan to start reforms on Western lines. However, these reforms 
were almost entirely confined to military matters, except, perhaps, for 
a certain improvement in the status of the Christians. 

The Sultan twice attempted to adopt Western legal systems and 


2 For a discussion on this point, see M. Khadduri, ‘Nature of the Islamic State,” 
Islamic Culture, Vol. XXI (October, 1947), pp. 327-331. 

8 See M. Khadduri, “The Juridical Theory of the Islamic State,” Muslim World, 
Vol. XLI (July, 1951), pp. 181-185. 
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institutions in order to reorganize his system of government, but his 
reforms, which succeeded only partially in transforming the outward 
structure, were marred by the traditional and psychological aversion 
to Western Christian concepts of law and authority. The decrees of 
1839 and 1856, which by no means were intended to replace the Shari’a 
or to introduce radical constitutional ideas, were denounced by the 
ulemas and reactionary elements as Christian innovations. 

The Ottoman system of government had, accordingly, either to 
change or to fall to pieces. It would have been, indeed, no difficult task 
for the Western Powers to divide the Ottoman Empire had they been 
able to agree on a policy of division, but their rivalries and quarrels 
dictated that the existence of the Ottoman Empire in the European 
system was essential for the maintenance of equilibrium among the 
European Powers.‘ This foreign support of Ottoman independence — 
often referred to in England as the policy of ‘‘bolstering up the 
Turk’’ — was not, strictly speaking, enforced without interference in 
the domestic affairs of the Sultan on the grounds of protecting re- 
ligious minorities or foreign interests. This state of affairs inspired a 
group of liberal Turks, led by Midhat Pasha, who argued that since the 
Western Powers were agreed to support Ottoman independence, the 
task of reforming the Empire must fall upon them as the only way to 
stop foreign interference in Turkish affairs. 

In justice to Midhat Pasha, however, the reforms contemplated by 
him and his party were not designed to serve merely as a negative 
deterrent to foreign interference, for Midhat genuinely believed that 
his ‘‘Constitution’’ would help to reform the Ottoman Government.® 
Midhat failed in his efforts because his main preoccupation was to 
bring about material progress, and he completely failed to approach 
the spiritual side of the matter which was as basically important as his 
concern for material reforms. His neglect of the religious problems 
involved permitted Sultan Abdul-Hamid to arouse the Ulema against 
Midhat and brought about his dismissal. It took the Turkish liberals 
more than a quarter of a century to recover from the near deathblow 
which Sultan Abdul-Hamid delivered to them before they could rid the 
country of the Hamidian regime (1876-1906). The Pan-Islamie policy 
of Sultan Abdul-Hamid, based, at least in theory, on the Islamic prin- 
ciples of government, demonstrated that these principles were no longer 
compatible with the spirit of modernism which had begun to penetrate 
into the Middle East. The Young Turks finally seized power and 
restored the Midhat Constitution, but they were involved in the inter- 
national crisis of 1914 before they had time to consolidate their 


4 “Barbarous as it is,” said Castlereagh to Tsar Alexander, “Turkey forms in the 
system of Europe a necessary evil.” 

5 See Midhat Pasha, “The Past, Present and Future of Turkey,” Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Vol. III (1878), pp. 981-993. 
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regime. What complicated the situation was the policy of Turkifica- 
tion which the Young Turks followed against the non-Turkish elements 
of the Empire. To accomplish this end coercive methods were applied 
which were as harsh and repulsive as those under the Hamidian 
regime, which demonstrated that freedom and security were not en- 
sured under a constitutional regime. This policy accentuated rather 
than suppressed the rise of nationalism among the subject races, since 
nationalism, which acts as a great unifying factor in countries with a 
uniform racial and cultural background, proves a disruptive factor in 
composite societies. The off-shoot of this Turkish policy, under the 
new circumstances created by the First World War, was the rise of 
the new Arab states which inherited the Ottoman dominions.” 


II 


Arab nationalism had been in the making, under the impact of the 
West and the revival of Arabic culture, since the latter part of the 
19th Century. At the outset, the Arabs, afraid lest Islamic unity 
should be broken, were satisfied with local autonomy which would 
keep their relations with the Ottoman Caliphate intact. The policy of 
Turkification, however, alienated the Arabs and pushed them during 
World War I into making an alliance with the Western Powers. By 
an agreement with Great Britain, the Arabs were promised the 
establishment of an Arab Kingdom comprising the Fertile Crescent 
and the Arabian Peninsula. 

After the war Arab nationalism followed a course different from 
its war alliance with the West. Having partially achieved their aims 
of liberating Arab lands, the Arabs, instead of devoting their efforts 
to organizing a governmental structure suitable to their new life, 
resumed their struggle against the Western Powers. While they ad- 
mitted the feasibility of adopting Western ideas and institutions, their 
antipathy to the West was bound to give rise to a certain aversion to 
Western cooperation and advice, even when badly needed. Thus, when 
the Mandate System was instituted to train people in the art of self- 
government, the intentions of the West were seriously questioned. 

The resultant form (or forms) of government instituted in the 
Arab World were bound to be modeled after institutions which the 


6 For a study of Ottoman constitutional development, see Engelhardt, La Turquie 
et le Tanzimat (2 vols., Paris, 1882); Rouviére, Essai sur l’evolution des idées consti- 
tutionnelles en Turquie (Montpellier, 1910); Soubhy Noury, Le Regime representative 
en Turquie (Paris, 1914); Franco, Développements constitutionnels en Turquie (Paris, 
1925); Bentwitch, “The Turkish Constitutions,” Contemporary Review, Vol. CLXII 
(November, 1942), pp. 273-278. 


7 Kemalist Turkey may be regarded as another successor state, but a discussion of 
this regime is regarded as outside the scope of this article. 
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Mandatory Powers sought to introduce, Western ideas to which the 
Arabs were exposed, and the local forces and traditional institutions 
which were inherited from the past. The French might be credited for 
introducing the republican form of government into Syria and Lebanon, 
while the British, not without local approval, instituted the monarchi- 
cal system in Iraq and Jordan. The Arab conception of the democratic 
way of life may be said to reflect more the local forces and social 
traditions than anything borrowed from the West. 

Iraq may be regarded as the first Arab state to be organized along 
the lines of modern constitutionalism after the First World War. Its 
parliamentary system was consciously modeled, at least in form, on 
the Government of the United Kingdom. But it is also true that the 
monarchical system was predetermined by Arab tradition as well as 
by British support of the Hashimi family. The Constitution was pre- 
pared (1922-23) by a mixed committee of Iraqis and Britishers, draw- 
ing its provisions from the constitutions of the Ottoman Empire, 
Australia, New Zealand, and others. The draft constitution was sub- 
mitted to a Constituent Assembly for approval and, with some minor 
modifications, was passed and then signed and promulgated by the 
King on March 21, 1925. 

The Constitution provides for a two-house Parliament (an elected 
Chamber of Deputies and an appointed Senate) and a responsible 
Cabinet. The King selects the Prime Minister and upon his recom- 
mendation appoints the other members of the Cabinet. By the recent 
amendment to the Constitution (1942) the King is also empowered to 
dismiss the Prime Minister, though the Cabinet continues to be re- 
sponsible to Parliament, and the King ‘‘is not responsible’’ (Article 
25). This power of dismissal, which was intended to check the growing 
ascendancy of the Cabinet, has obviously shifted part of the practical 
responsibility to the King, which might involve him in party polities. 
Under a parliamentary regime, the King ought to be above partisan 
struggle in order to safeguard the democratic procedure of government. 

Legislative power is vested in Parliament and the King. It can be 
initiated in Parliament or proposed by the Government. Draft laws, 
when passed by both houses of Parliament, become laws only after 
being confirmed by the King. The King may confirm or reject legisla- 
tion, stating reasons for so doing, within a period of three months. 
When Parliament is not in session and the necessity arises for urgent 
expenditure of money not authorized by the budget, the King issues 
decrees with the concurrence of the Cabinet, directing that the neces- 
sary steps shall be taken according to circumstances. These decrees have 
the force of law, provided that they are not contrary to the Constitu- 
ion, and must be approved by Parliament at its first session. 

Foreign relations are conducted in the name of the King. He 
appoints all diplomatic representatives, concludes treaties (subject to 
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the approval of Parliament), and declares war, subject only to the 
consent of the Cabinet. 

Although the Government was established in 1921 and the Consti- 
tution formally promulgated in 1925, Iraq was not considered an 
independent state, for it was under the British Mandate and remained 
so for almost another decade before independence was reached. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the League Mandate, Iraq had to progress until she 
was able to ‘‘stand alone,’’ yet Iraq was endeavoring to achieve 
independence as a matter of right, promised by Britain during World 
War I, rather than as a matter of ability for self-government. In 1929 
Great Britain finally decided, after protracted negotiations, to bring 
the Mandate to an end. For this purpose a Treaty of Alliance was 
concluded on June 30, 1930. By virtue of this treaty Iraq became the 
ally of Britain and ultimately was admitted to membership in the 
League of Nations on October 3, 1932. With the termination of British 
tutelage, the Constitution of Iraq began to function on the basis of 
local forces and the experience gained during the Mandate.® 

Unlike Iraq, Syria has had a number of consitutional changes 
since its separation from the Ottoman Empire after World War I. A 
monarchy was established in 1920 as part of an Arab federation, with 
the Government of the Hijaz, under King Husayn, having a pre- 
ponderant position. The Syrians, too impatient to wait for the final 
settlement of the Peace Conference, called a Syrian congress which 
proclaimed Faysal as King of Syria and drafted a constitution. The 
Constitution provided for a limited monarchy, a bicameral legislature, 
and a responsible ministry. Before the Congress had time to complete 
its work, the Syrian Government clashed with the French when the 
Allied Powers, meeting at San Remo on April 24, 1920, gave the 
Mandate over Syria to France. 

Syria then passed, against her will, into the position of a mandated 
territory under French administration. Eight years elapsed before the 
struggle between the mandatory authorities and the Syrian nationalists 
was resolved, thus permitting the formulation of a constitution agree- 
able to both parties. Elections were held for a Constituent Assembly 
in 1928, and a draft Constitution was prepared by a drafting com- 
mittee composed of nationalist members. The Constitution provided 
for a republican regime with a parliamentary form of government. The 
President was to be elected by Parliament for a period of five years 
and was empowered to select the Prime Minister and to appoint the 
Ministers upon the latter’s recommendation. Parliament, composed of 
one house, was to be freely elected every four years, but legislation, 
even though approved by the President, could be vetoed by the French 


8 For a study of the Iraqi Government, see M. Khadduri, Independent Iraq 
(Oxford, 1951), chs. 2 and 11, 
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High Commissioner. The High Commissioner objected to certain 
provisions, but in 1930, after a long controversy with the nationalists, 
he issued the text of the Constitution with the addition of an article 
which enabled him to exercise the obligations under the Mandate. This 
constitution, though suspended during World War II, remained 
formally in foree even after the termination of the Mandate when it 
was replaced by another in 1950. 

The newly won and deeply cherished independence, however, was 
not coupled by the inauguration of reforms which were so badly 
needed. The Ministers, who could flatter themselves on having achieved 
full independence, were criticized because they paid attention only to 
matters that served their personal interests. Matters came to a head 
when the Syrian Government (jointly with the other Arab Govern- 
ments) failed to forestall the establishment of a Jewish State in Pales- 
tine. The Government’s attempt to shift the responsibility for defeat to 
the Army precipitated a reaction. The Army raised a military coup 
d’état on March 30, 1949, which overthrew the Government amidst 
popular enthusiasm and approval. There were attempts by Iraq and 
Jordan to persuade Syria to join an Arab Crescent union on a mo- 
narchical basis, but the movement failed, primarily, perhaps, because 
of the intervention of Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Two other Army 
interventions in the Government took place before a new Constitution 
was finally drawn up, in 1950, with high hopes that it might put an 
end to Army intervention in politics and inaugurate a new regime 
of reforms. 

The Constitution of 1950 makes no fundamental change in the 
form or structure of the Government as it existed in the Constitution 
of 1930. The most interesting innovations are to be found in the 
detailed Bill of Rights and in the provisions relating to land resources 
and education. The Bill of Rights, comprising 28 articles, defines with 
considerable detail the fundamental principles of freedom and the 
social and economie rights of the individual citizen. Article 21, which 
marks a departure from the principle of the existing social-economic 
system, defines property as both ‘‘public’’ and ‘‘private.’’ As to 
private ownership, ‘‘the method of its possession and disposal shall be 
specified by law in such a manner as to make it perform its social 
functions.’’ Furthermore, no individual is to be permitted to ‘‘ utilize 
his private ownership in a manner inconsistent with public welfare.’’ 
All subsoil minerals, solid or liquid, are declared the property of the 
State, and the State, in the general interest, is permitted to expropriate 
private property in accordance with a law providing for just compen- 
sation. But Article 23 ensures that no ‘‘general confiscation provides 


® Though this power was not stated in the draft Constitution, it was, nevertheless, 
implied in Article 116 which was added by the High Commissioner. 
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in like manner the way of utilizing the land.’’ It stipulates that land 
‘*shall be cultivated and not neglected,’’ and that should it be left 
unexploited within a certain period to be specified by law, the right 
of usufruct is alienated. The Constitution provides, likewise, that a 
‘maximum limit for land ownership shall be prescribed by law,’’ and 
that small and medium ownership is to be encouraged. Labor is 
regarded as ‘‘the most basic factor in social life’’ and ‘‘the right of all 
citizens.’’ The State shall provide work to citizens and shall guarantee 
it by ‘‘directing and promoting the national economy.’’ Trade unions 
are permitted to be formed and forced labor is prohibited except by 
law for certain specific services in case of war or emergency. There 
are, in addition, certain detailed provisions for education as the ‘‘right 
of every citizen,’’ for military service, and for the organization of 
courts. 

This Constitution obviously reflect the influence of new circum- 
stances which have developed since World War II, as well as the 
impact of both the new European constitutions and the recent course 
of Arab nationalism. The socialistic trends reflect a realization of the 
need for rebuilding the social-economic system, which has been long 
neglected; the nationalistic trends reflect the growing realization of 
the need for further cooperation, if not full unity, of the Arab coun- 
tries. The establishment of the Arab League was hailed as an important 
step toward unity, but the League’s failure to forestall the establish- 
ment of Israel gave rise to a desire for closer cooperation and to 
Pan-Arab feeling. The new Constitution describes Syria as part of the 
**Arab nation.’’ But with the Arab World divided into two camps 
loyalty to this ideal makes it difficult for Syria to decide which of the 
two it should join, or whether it should join either.’° 

In contrast to Syria, Lebanon has enjoyed comparative peace. 
Before the national government was established, an administrative 
system was organized by the French authorities in 1920 in which the 
old Ottoman autonomous regime was enlarged to include certain por- 
tions of Syria and the city of Beirut. This regime was primarily made 
up of an administrative head (a French Governor) assisted by a 
Council of State and an elected Representative Council. 

But the Mandate required that a native constitutional government 
should be organized to train the people in the art of self-government. 
During 1925 and 1926 a mixed drafting committee of Frenchmen and 
Lebanese prepared a constitution which was approved in May, 1926, 
by the Representative Council, sitting as a Constituent Assembly. The 
Constitution provided that Lebanon was to be a republic, the first 
in the Arab World, and an independent state. The executive power 


10 See the writer's “Constitutional Development in Syria,” The Middle East Jour- 
nal (Spring, 1951), pp. 137-160. 
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was vested in the President of the Republic (elected by Parliament for 
a term of five years) and a responsible cabinet. Parliament was at 
first composed of an elected Chamber of Deputies and an appointed 
Senate. Later the Senate was abolished, and the Chamber was made 
one-third appointive and the rest elective. 

This form of government was maintained until Lebanon achieved 
her independence. An attempt to amend the Constitution in 1943, 
before the termination of the Mandate, precipitated a crisis because 
it sought to abolish those provisions which gave power to the High 
Commissioner to issue decrees superseding certain executive actions as 
well as the power to veto legislation. 

Egypt has experienced a relatively longer period of constitutional 
vicissitudes than have the other Arab countries. Napoleon may be said 
to have been the first who appealed to the Egyptian people to take 
part in the administration as a means of weakening the power of the 
Mamluks (though in practice he gave them little chance to do so). 
Muhammad Ali, following the practice of Napoleon, organized a num- 
ber of advisory agencies, but in practice he ruled with few checks 
upon his powers. It was, in fact, not until the latter part of the past 
century, when a financial crisis developed under Khedive Isma’il, that, 
for the first time, a responsible Cabinet was established (1875) and an 
elected Assembly called. Even then, in spite of foreign financial super- 
vision, or perhaps because of it, Isma’il found it hard to abide by his 
Cabinet’s advice and he dismissed the Cabinet. Under Arabi’s short- 
lived, completely independent regime, a written constitution was pro- 
mulgated and a National Assembly convened. But this was followed, 
after the British occupation (1882), by a long period of administrative 
rule during which Lord Cromer, despite the nominal rule of the 
Khedive, was in practice the actual head of the administration. 
Toward the end of the Cromer regime a Consultative Assembly was 
called, but in practice it had only advisory, not real, powers. 

Real constitutional life, however, was not established until the 
promulgation of the Constitution of 1923. Egyptian independence was 
declared a year before, qualified only by four reserved points (which 
later were substituted by the Treaty of Alliance of 1936), and the 
ruler of Egypt, then Sultan Fuad, was proclaimed the first King. The 
Constitution, based on the Belgian and the old Ottoman constitutions, 
provided Egypt with a monarchy endowed with many powers which 
reflected the traditional assertion of the role of the ruler in the ad- 
ministration of the country. The King does not only enjoy the preroga- 
tives of selecting and appointing the Prime Minister (and upon the 
latter’s recommendation, the Ministers), but also has the right to 
dismiss the Cabinet and dissolve Parliament. He also appoints the 
President of the Senate and half of the Senators. 

Nevertheless, Egypt is regarded as having a parliamentary govern- 
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ment, since its Cabinet, whose members must be derived from either 
house of Parliament, is responsible to the lower house, and its life is 
dependent on a vote of confidence of that house. But the King, as 
stated above, can, and several times has, dismissed Cabinets that en- 
joyed the confidence of Parliament. Legislative power is vested in 
Parliament and the King. The lower house is an elected body on the 
basis of universal manhood suffrage, and half the Senate is elected, 
and half appointed. Legislation is completed when the bills are con- 
firmed and signed by the King, but the latter has the power to return 
them for reconsideration by Parliament. 

King Fuad, despite his many powers, was dissatisfied with this 
Constitution and found ample reasons for suspending it. In 1930 a new 
constitution was promulgated which gave further powers to the King 
at the expense of the Cabinet and Parliament, and the elections were 
placed under more direct control of the Cabinet. This Constitution 
aroused so much public resentment that when the Treaty of Alliance 
of 1936 was negotiated with Britain, the Egyptian delegation, repre- 
senting the various political parties, made their participation in the 
negotiations conditional: upon the restoration of the Constitution of 
1923. When the Treaty was signed, the King issued a royal decree 
restoring the Constitution of 1923, and the elections were held on the 
basis of an earlier electoral law which returned an overwhelming 
majority of the Wafd Party. Since 1936 the Constitution of 1923, 
despite its various shortcomings, has remained in force." 

Apart from the Arab Crescent and the Nile Valley, the rest of 
the Arab region remained almost immune from Western institutional 
influences. Islamic law may be regarded as the basis of the state in 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen as well as in semi-independent Uman, 
Bahrayn, and Kuwayt. One ean hardly speak of any institutional 
change in the governmental structures of these countries except, per- 
haps, certain Western practices which have crept into Government 
departments and agencies in their dealings with foreign representa- 
tives and businessmen. This is especially to be noticed in such cities 
as Jidda, Kuwayt, and Bahrayn; while the inland capitals of Riyad 
and San’a remained immune from Western innovations. This state of 
affairs, however, is not likely to continue for long, in view of the recent 
influx of Western capital and technology into Arabia which may bring 
about certain change, slow though it may be, in the social and political 
life of the Arabs. Should such change take place, Arabia may pass 
through certain phases of transitional life which are being experienced 
by her northern neighbors. 


11 For a study of the Egyptian Constitution, see Sir William Hayter, Recent Con- 
stitutional Developments in Egypt (Cambridge, 1925); and Vernon A. O'Rourke, The 
Juristic Status of Egypt and the Sudan (Baltimore, 1935), ch. 3. 
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III 


Before the penetration of European influence into the Arab 
World, political power was based on parochial (primarily socio- 
economic) forces. Since Medieval times the population has been divided 
into the tribal and town-dwellers, and the latter have sub-divided into 
the relatively wealthy ruling class and the exploited masses, with a 
striking absence of an important middle class. In early Islam the Arab 
émigrés from the Peninsula held power in the conquered territories of 
the Fertile Crescent and Egypt and ruled over the native population. 
The Umayyad Caliphs, in particular, supported this Arab ruling class 
against the interests of the natives, even though the latter had become 
Muslims. But this policy failed, because the various non-Arab races 
revolted against the monopoly of power by Arabs, as the subject races 
were required to till the lands (owned either by the State or by Arab 
landowners) and pay the taxes. The Abbasid Caliphs, who succeeded 
the Umayyads, proclaimed a policy of equality among all Muslims, and 
the Empire became, at least in principle, a Muslim (not an Arab) 
Empire; that is, a universal, not a racial or national, state. By this 
time the ruling Arab minority had already settled and, by inter- 
marriage and accommodation to urban life, became part of the town 
population of the Fertile Crescent and Egypt. The Caliphs of Baghdad 
were assisted by both Arab and Persian Ministers and leading notables 
of other races who formed the ruling classes — the rest of the popula- 
tion, artisans and peasants, formed the masses. 

This distribution of power among the racial elements, which might 
have maintained peace and order in the Empire, was marred by the 
physical division of the Arab World. This area is sharply divided into 
desert and the town. The desert is inhabited by tribesmen whose main 
occupation since antiquity has been fighting. When the Caliphs waged 
the holy-war (Jihad) against non-Muslims, the tribesmen were kept 
busy and were rewarded by the spoils of war; but when the Muslim 
conquest came to a standstill, it became increasingly difficult to keep 
the tribesmen in peace, for they turned against the town-population 
and made raids against them. For centuries the functions of the State 
had been reduced merely to the raising of taxes from the urban 
population in order to maintain a mercenary army for the protection 
of the ruling oligarchy and landowners against tribal raids. The 
Ottoman Sultans, except perhaps at the height of their power, were 
faced by the same problem in Arab lands. The impact of this past 
probiem explains the present tribal-town tension which is a serious 
obstacle in creating cohesion among the. Arabs today. 

The town population was divided into a relatively small but 
wealthy class, and the wretched and exploited masses. No important 
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middle class has ever existed to bridge the wide gap between the two. 
The masses, utterly neglected, and despairing of any hope of improve- 
ment, have become a great source of unrest to the existing regimes in 
the Arab countries. 


The liberal parties and groups, who might have provided means 
of improving the conditions of the masses, have been opposed both by 
the feudal lords and the ruling oligarchy. During the Mandate period 
their position was rendered the more hopeless, because the Mandatory 
Powers often supported the landlords against the liberals.’* This 
pushed the liberal groups further to the left, and they then advocated 
more radical ideas of reform. In these circumstances Communism has 
found fertile soil among both the educated youth and the rank and 
file of the people. 

The foregoing analysis of Arab society is intended to reveal the 
basic forces acting on the government, since a mere description of the 
outer structure, that is, the machinery of government, could hardly 
give a clue to an understanding of its inner workings. 

The machinery or form of government, as provided in the various 
Arab constitutions, was influenced by the impact of Western ideas; 
the forces which affected the working of this machinery are to be 
found in the socio-economic conditions of Arab society. These condi- 
tions, it will be recalled, were inherited from the past. The Arab 
governments of today, therefore, are the outcome of a conflict between 
the form and the forces arising from local conditions. A conflict of 
this sort has led to the adaptation of the form; but such an adaptation, 
if it is to lead to progress, should not entirely sacrifice the form to 
satisfy existing local conditions. Local conditions could be gradually 
modified by developing new traditions influenced by the form. But 
such a process of adjustment naturally needs wise and balanced lead- 
ership in order to maintain the equilibrium necessary for a healthy 
adjustment. 

During the period of foreign control there was, in almost all Arab 
countries, common agreement among all political parties and groupings 
regarding their nationalist objective, namely, the unity and inde- 
pendence of the Arab countries.’* This common objective created a 
cohesion and social solidarity among the various sections of the people 
which gave every promise of progress toward the establishment of de- 
mocratic regimes. If frequent changes of cabinets took place in Iraq or 
Egypt, this was interpreted either as a lack of Britain’s confidence in 
the party in power, or as a sign of the party’s relaxation of its efforts 
to achieve full self-government, and hence the party became the target 


12 Doreen Warriner, Land and Poverty in the Middle East, (London, 1948), p. 23. 
13 In the case of Egypt the trend toward identifying Egyptian nationalism with 
Arab nationalism is very recent; it hardly goes back before World War II. 
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of attack by the public.’* In Syria opposition to the Mandate took 
more violent form because of an unbending French colonial policy and 
an equally uncompromising Arab nationalism. 

Independence, however, did not bring that immediate stability 
and progress which was so desired. With the recession of foreign rule, 
lack of cohesion among the various political forces became apparent. 
Stability in government presupposes the development of constitutional 
traditions. Frequent changes of regimes or cabinets, a prolonged pro- 
gram of non-cooperation with, and at times violence against, foreign 
rule hardly afforded an opportunity of developing the traditions of 
responsibility necessary for stable government. Last, but not least, the 
national regimes, which could flatter themselves on having achieved 
independence, failed to inaugurate the reforms which were so badly 
needed. Arab ministers were often criticized, not without justice, for 
paying attention only to matters that served their interests, not 
primarily the national interests. These matters may be said to have 
been the basis for the periodic coups that took place in Iraq (1936- 
1941) and which have taken place in Syria since 1948.15 In Egypt, 
despite the fact that the party system is by far better organized than 
in the other Arab countries, stability has also been lacking because of 
the interference of the Court in polities and the acute competition 
among the politicians who, seeking power, either often depend on the 
Court or indulge in factional intrigues. In Iraq, and now in Syria, the 
intervention of the Army in politics has greatly intensified political 
strife and instability. 

There has been much controversy among foreign observers and 
critics regarding the value of democracy and parliamentary systems 
in the Middle East. Lord Cromer, writing about Egypt in 1908, 
asserted that ‘‘the Legislative Assembly has, in practice, turned out to 
be the least useful and efficient. It was, and still is, too much in 
advance of the requirements and political education of the country. 
No real harm would be done if it were simply abolished.’’!® More recent 
observers, no less pessimistic than Lord Cromer, have held almost the 
same views. A British official in Palestine once remarked to an 


14 When Iraqi independence was being considered by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, M. Orts inquired whether the frequency in the change of Iraqi cabinets 
was not an evidence of incapacity for self-government. The British accredited representa- 
tive argued that frequent changes only meant that “the public in Iraq have never ap- 
preciated the benefits of the Mandatory regime. Each government as it takes office and 
attempts to reconcile itself to this regime is attacked for its inability to attain complete 
independence and gives way to the opposition to let them see if they can do better.” 
(League of Nations, Minutes of the Permanent Mandates Commission, Nineteenth Ses- 
sion [November, 1930], p. 84.) 

15 For a study of the coups d'état in Iraq and Syria and the intervention of the 
Army in politics, see the writer's Independent Iraq; and “Constitutional Development 
in Syria.” 

16 Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt (London, 1908), Vol. II, p. 278. 
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American scholar, ‘‘In . . . countries like Transjordan and Iraq, you 
can set up a native government, give them advice, and let them go. 
But if you want progress, you must have direct administration.’’! 
The Syrian nationalist Abdul Rahman Shahbandar contended that 
more rapid progress could be made only under a benevolent ruler.'® 

Contemporary Arab writers are more favorable to democratic 
institutions and are eager to find ways and means for checking the 
forces working against real democratic life. Some critics, it is true, are 
impatient with the slow and inadequate progress made through demo- 
cratic procedures and have often advocated more radical views of 
reforms through authoritarian and dictatorial procedures. But mod- 
erate Arab opinion, generally speaking, is definitely in favor of 
democracy rather than dictatorship. The present writer believes, as 
he pointed out in a number of his published works, that the significance 
and possibilities of democratic institutions in the Middle East must 
depend upon the future; for in countries of the Arab World, where 
the force of the old local traditions is still strong, it is not expected 
that the working of democratic institutions would admit of comparison 
with older Western countries accustomed to democratic traditions. At 
present, therefore, the value of democratic institutions is mainly edu- 
cational; that is, they are helping to develop democratic habits and 
traditions necessary for the functioning of democratic machinery. This 
may take more time than impatient Arab youth expected, because 
social change, of its very nature, is always slow and evolutionary. What 
could with justice be expected from the present Arab regimes are 
constructive plans to improve the local conditions which were in- 
herited from the Ottoman Empire. The Arab Governments would 
undoubtedly be able to carry out plans of reform if they were animated 
by a more liberal, tolerant, and sympathetic spirit, with which they 
would bring cohesion to, and cooperation among, the various sections 
of the Arab people.’® 


17 Quincy Wright, ‘The Government of Iraq," American Political Science Review, 
Vol. XX (1926), p. 761. A French official in Syria said to Professor Wright, “France 
is met by a dilemma. If she gives self-government to the people subject only to her 
advice, as required by the Mandate, corruption and the archaic feudal land system of 
the Turkish regime will continue. But if she exercises the amount of control necessary 
to promote social and economic progress, she is accused of colonizing and not man- 
dating.” 

18 Shahbandar thought that parliamentary government in the Arab World would be 
useful only as a means of limiting foreign interference. See his Fundamental Social 
Problems (Cairo, 1936), p. 93. (Im Arabic). 

19 See the writer's Government of Iraq (Baghdad, 1944), pp. 29-30; and In- 
dependent Iraq, pp. 32-34. 




















A CHALLENGE FOR AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


by Maurice Harari 


During the last five years the Middle East has witnessed a war, 
intermittent truce violations, the assassination of the King of Jordan, 
the murder of numerous high government officials, several coups d’état, 
and the unilateral abrogation of international treaties. At present, 
Britain is seriously involved in a dispute with Iran and an even more 
serious one with Egypt. Political agitation in the Middle East is 
reaching dangerous proportions.‘ The xenophobia prevailing in the 
area is most distressing to the United States, a relative newcomer to 
the affairs of the region, and the direction which the confused and 
explosive nationalism of the Middle East is taking is of the gravest 
concern to the American people. 

Our policy, or more precisely our scattered and somewhat incon- 
sistent dealings with the various countries of the Middle East, reveals 
that we have either underestimated or misunderstood the forces at 
work in this vitally strategic part of the world. It is not surprising, 
consequently, to find that neither our diplomatic nor propaganda 
techniques have been very effective. We, unfortunately, contented 
ourselves either to underwrite British foreign policy, and occasionally 
fill in the vacuum created by the departing British, or to attend to 
each crisis as and when it occurred — usually at a much heavier cost 
than originally necessary and with regrettable Anglo-American friction. 

Our policy in the Middle East has been lacking in what is 
undoubtedly the key to any possible stability in the area: Anglo- 
American cooperation. Because of our reluctance to become involved in 
this troubled region of the world, we have not developed a policy 
commensurate with our increasingly vital interests there. The net 
result is that we have had to make payments anyway, in prestige as 
well as in dollars, while our security position has deteriorated con- 
siderably. The impossibility of shirking responsibilities and obligations 
resulting from our position as a first class international power is well 
illustrated by the fact that we find ourselves involved in every crisis 
which occurs in the Middle East, no matter how often we may have 
previously maintained that the developing crisis was not our concern. 
While it is granted that the so-called ‘‘ Arab awakening”’ is inevitable, 
it does not follow that its course and goals cannot be changed. 
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A good deal of the instability prevailing in the Middle East arises 
from the widening East-West rift, of which some Middle Eastern 
countries are taking full advantage by playing off one side against the 
other in order to fulfill certain national aspirations. But looming large 
over all developments in the Middle East, as in other parts of the 
world, is the threat posed by the Soviet Union itself. 

Even before the conclusion of World War II, there was consider- 
able anxiety as to possible Soviet designs towards the area, especially 
in regard to Turkey and Iran. The presence of Russian troops in Iran 
during the war and the pressure placed upon the negotiators of oil 
concessions caused the West considerable alarm. 

After the defeat of Germany, the United States Army discovered 
documents in the German Foreign Office which confirmed our sus- 
picions of Soviet intentions. According to these documents, the Soviet 
Union was willing to enlarge the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 into a Four- 
Power Agreement (Germany, Japan, Italy, Soviet Union), subject to 
certain conditions, one of which recognized that the territorial aspira- 
tions of the Soviet Union ‘‘centered South of the national territory of 
the Soviet Union in the direction of the Indian Ocean.’ Yet even in 
the face of such proof of Russian designs, the United States failed to 
develop a well-coordinated policy towards the Middle East. 


Iran is an excellent illustration of the curious inconsistencies of 
our foreign policy. It might be relevant to note that as far back as 
January, 1944, President Roosevelt, after receiving a report from Gene- 
ral Patrick Hurley whom he had sent on a mission to the Middle East, 
wrote Cordell Hull as follows: 


Iran is definitely a very, very backward nation. It consists 
really of a series of tribes, and 99 percent of the population is, in 
effect, in bondage to the other one percent. The 99 percent do not 
own their land and cannot keep their own production or convert 
it into money or property. 

I am rather thrilled with the idea of using Iran as an example 
of what we could do by an unselfish American policy.” 


During this period British, Russian, and American interests had 
been battling so fervently for the acquisition of further oil concessions 
in Iran, that the Iranian Government found it necessary to declare in 
October, 1944, that it rejected all offers for concessions. Our Ambassa- 
dor in Tehran took the position that ‘‘the American Government 
recognized the sovereign right of Iran to refuse the granting of oil 


1 Text of proposed Four-Power Pact and Secret Protocols in Strausz-Hupé & Pos- 
sony, International Relations (New York, 1950), pp. 804-806. See also Department of 
State Bulletin (Vol. XXV, No. 643, October 22, 1951), p. 646. 

2 Cordell Hull, Memoirs, (New York, 1948), vol. ii, p. 1507. 
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concessions and did not reproach the Iranian Government on that 
account...’ 

Reinforced by American and British support, the Majlis (Parlia- 
ment) adopted a law in December of the same year making it a crime 
for any minister to enter into negotiations regarding oil concessions 
to foreigners without its prior approval. 

During the crisis of 1945-464 the United States won the un- 
precedented gratitude and admiration of the Iranian people by oppos- 
ing the Soviet Union and by living up to its commitment to ‘‘respect 
the territorial integrity, sovereignty, and political independence of 
Tran.’’ Through the United Nations we succeeded in effecting the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Iranian territory. The United States 
seemingly embarked upon a most constructive and promising policy 
toward Iran. Unfortunately, we did not follow up our advantages. 

When Iran repeatedly requested financial aid, we procrastinated 
and finally agreed to send only token assistance. While our prestige 
was steadily waning, a rare opportunity presented itself —the Shah 
of Iran visited this country for a period of six weeks at the end of 
1949. He was treated to the usual round of receptions and visits to 
industrial plants and historical monuments, but a great blunder was 
undoubtedly committed by letting him return to his country empty- 
handed.5 What could have been easily accomplished then — the restora- 
tion of our prestige and the assurance of a reasonable amount of 
stability in Iran with a minimum expenditure of money and effort — 
can only be achieved now with great difficulty. 

Our attitude toward the Iranian oil crisis is another example of 
the singular inconsistency of our foreign policy. We disagreed with 
the British over their policy in Iran, but we still acted as if it were 
entirely their concern and not ours as well. For several months prior 
to the nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, the Iranian 
Government had kept Britain and the United States informed of its 
intentions. Instead of urging the British to grant generous concessions 
to the Iranians before the crisis came to a head, the United States 
contented itself with the role of an observer, and repeated Iranian 
requests for economic help were ignored. 

Dr. Henry F. Grady, ex-Ambassador to Iran, in a speech delivered 
before the Academy of Political Science on November 7th, 1951, was 


3 George Lenczowski, Russia and the West in Ivan, 1918-1948, (Ithaca, 1949), 
p. 221. 

4 It should be remembered that the Soviet Union almost succeeded in dismembering 
Iran by establishing a communist regime in the important Iranian province of Azerbaijan. 

5 It is not within the purview of this paper to determine whether the responsibility 
for this rests primarily with the Department of State or with Congress. It is sufficient 
to note that the Department of State has often blamed Congress for its “disinterest” in 
Middle Eastern affairs. 
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strongly critical of both the British and American policies in Iran. He 
described the British policy as ‘‘colonial,’’ and he claimed that the 
United States ignored the developing crisis in Iran, as if it did not 
even exist. Or as James Reston has put it, we were ‘‘hoping that it 
would just go away.’ 

Surely we knew that a settlement between the British and Iranians 
was essential, for the chaotic conditions which would inevitably arise 
from the nationalization of the oil industry would provide an oppor- 
tunity for the Communist-controlled Tudeh Party to seize control of 
the Iranian Government. We were fully aware of the fact that the 
Iranians had some legitimate demands which were not being met by 
the British, and it is to be deplored that we did not intervene until it 
was too late and the nationalization law passed. Once the forces of 
Iranian nationalism were set in motion, to talk business rationally and 
calmly, whether in Tehran or Washington, was quite out of the 
question. 

While negotiations with Dr. Mossadegh were finally breaking 
down in November, 1951, we received two requests for loans, one from 
the United Kingdom and the other from Iran. These two countries, 
which had suffered tremendous losses as a result of the shutting off 
of the Abadan refinery, were again appealing to us for aid in an 
attempt to salvage their wabbling economies. How could we possibly 
have claimed, therefore, in 1950, that the Anglo-Iranian dispute was 
none of our business? 

A solvent American foreign policy was not only lacking in our 
relations with Iran, it was also lacking in our relations with Palestine. 
It is not possible to detail here the remarkable shifts in our policies 
concerning the Palestine question and the uN Partition Plan of 1948. 
What concerns us here is that we have been identified by the Arabs as 
responsible for the emergence and support of the state of Israel. 

It was more imperative than ever, at the conclusion of the Arab- 
Israeli war, that a coordinated Anglo-American policy be developed 
for the Middle East. The economies of the small countries of this area, 
which were weak at the start of the struggle, were in a very critical 
condition when the fighting ceased. The picture was further compli- 
cated by the war legacy of some 800,000 Arab refugees, whose fate has 
not as yet been determined. 

The first sign of a unified Anglo-American policy towards the 
the Arab States and Israel, however, came only on May 25, 1950. In a 
joint declaration the United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
recognized ‘‘that the Arab states and Israel all need to maintain a 
certain level of armed forces,’’ and after acquiescing to the principle 
that arms could be shipped to Israel and the Arab countries, the three 


6 New York Times, October 16, 1951. 
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Western nations threatened to take action if any of the recipient states 
used their arms for aggressive purposes. 

Needless to say, this was a negative approach to a very pressing 
problem. While the Tripartite Declaration may have given the state 
of Israel a relatively greater degree of security,’ it did not end the 
arms race taking place in the Middle East, nor was it a solution to 
the most urgent problem of all, a settlement of the Arab refugee 
problem. 

The only country of the Middle East where we may be said to 
have a solvent foreign policy is Turkey. During 1946 and 1947 the 
Soviet Union launched an alarming war of nerves against the Turks. 
On March 8, 1946, the Soviet Union bluntly asked Turkey for the 
regions of Kars and Ardahan, which lie in Eastern Turkey along the 
boundaries of the Georgian and Armenian Soviet Socialist Republies. 

The United States immediately came to the help of Turkey (and 
also Greece, which was beset with even greater difficulties). In March, 
1946, the U.S.S. Missouri and an escort were dispatched to Istanbul. 
It was felt that the battleship on which the Japanese unconditional 
surrender had been signed would be a striking reminder of the United 
States’ power which had been victorious in the Pacific. In September, 
we displayed our naval power off the Greek coast. The late Secretary 
of the Navy, James Forrestal, frankly described the demonstration as 
intended to support American foreign policy in the area.’ The United 
States soon realized, however, that displays of military strength were 
not sufficient and in the spring of 1947 somewhat hurriedly formulated 
the Truman Doctrine, which coincided in part with the termination of 
British assistance to Greece and Turkey. 

Since that date our policy has led to the proposed admission of 
these two countries into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Thus 
Turkey, the greater part of which is in Asia and which by no stretch 
of the imagination can be called an Atlantic power, has become, with 
Greece, part of Nato. Although the old ‘‘Eastern Question’’ was 
settled by the Peace Treaties following World War I; curiously enough, 
its two traditional foci, the Black Sea Straits and the Suez Canal, are 
still causing great international concern. 

We might now turn to the examination of another dimension of 
our foreign policy. In our present relations with the Arab world and 
Israel, we have not always exhibited an adequate understanding of 
the psychological and political atmospheres prevailing in the area. It 
must be recognized that the defeat of the Arab armies by Israel has 


7 Israel has feared since 1949 that the Arab states might suddenly obey a nationalist 
impulse and resume the war. To a certain extent also, though to a lesser one, the Arabs 
fear some kind of Israeli military aggression. 

® Council on Foreign Relations, The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947, 
(New York, 1947) p. 148. 
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been a very severe blow to Arab pride and to the newly formed Arab 
League. The frustration following this military defeat had been pre- 
ceded by some three decades of shattered Arab hopes and aspirations. 
The Arabs have not forgotten that in the Husayn-McMahon corres- 
pondence of 1915-16, Britain promised them sovereignty over certain 
portions of Ottoman territory in exchange for their revolt against the 
Turks. This commitment was not honored and, in fact, by the terms of 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement of May 16, 1916, made public by the 
Bolsheviks, France and England designated their respective spheres 
of influence in the very territories which they had promised the Arabs. 

Hope for a united and autonomous Arab world was shattered 
once more at the Peace Conferences following the First World War. 
The Arabs have also been embittered by French division of Syrian 
territory into the two nations which we know today as Syria and 
Lebanon, the French consent to the Turkish annexation of Hatay 
(Alexandretta) in 1939, French bombings of Damascus, and the exile 
and frequent jailing of the Egyptian leader, Saad Zaghlul, by the 
British. These, and the many other repressive acts which took place 
since the First World War, provide modern Arab nationalists with 
excellent fuel for their inflammatory, anti-Western harangues. The 
Arab image of the United States was relatively favorable until after 
World War II, but we were definitely placed in the camp of the 
‘*Western imperialists’’ following the creation of the State of Israel. 

In short, the Arabs feel very strongly that selfish Western power 
interests have been exploiting them and are still thwarting their na- 
tional aspirations. This is the important fact to keep in mind in any 
consideration of this area, and not whether certain Arab states are, or 
are not, showing enough gratitude for the numerous reforms and 
improvements introduced by the British and the French. 

The nationalism of the Middle East has, consequently, adopted a 
distinctive pattern. With specific reference to Egypt and Iran, it might 
be noted that this nationalism is directed against the British rather 
than for a constructive national program. During the last 20 years, the 
first item in the programs of all political parties in Egypt has been a 
pledge to continue the struggle to end British occupation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Egyptians consider the presence of the 
British as the source of all evil. In Iran, the same type of nationalism 
is strengthened by the feeling that for several decades the British 
have thoroughly exploited the country by giving the Iranians a 
relatively small share of the profits from the oil industry. 

The increasing hostility toward the West is resulting in the 
strengthening of the Arab neutralist forces as well as in a gradual 
Arab swing to the East. It is obvious that the Arabs have no political 
or ideological affinity for the Soviet Union; Islam cannot be recon- 
ciled with Stalinism. Yet the U.S.S.R. is gaining an increasing number 
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of adherents in the Arab countries, not because of the attraction of 
communism, but rather because of Arab revulsion toward the West. 
This phenomenon is singularly reminiscent of the pro-Nazi feeling 
exhibited by some Arabs before and during World War II. 

Two important elements, therefore, dominate the Middle Eastern 
scene — a national inferiority complex, resulting from historical frus- 
trations and military defeats, and an aversion to the West, expressed 
in excessive displays of nationalism and an artificial affinity for the 
Soviet Union. 

With this extremely delicate and complex situation before us, our 
techniques of diplomacy and propaganda require complete re-evalua- 
tion and skillful adaptation. For example, we are still extolling to the 
Arab world the virtues of democracy and of American political insti- 
tutions. This can only be attributed to our lack of cultural understand- 
ing of the Arabs, for the word ‘‘democracy’’ does not mean the same 
thing to the fellah (peasant) as it does to us. To the fellahin, and to 
some members of the intelligentsia, ‘‘democracy’’ connotes the very 
opposite of what we mean by it in the West. To the fellah, ‘‘democ- 
racy,’’ which he associates with ‘‘government,’’ connotes corruption, 
imperialistic exploitation, nepotism, and racial discrimination. Our 
insistence on talking to him about our political democracy, therefore, is 
more harmful than beneficial. Furthermore, we often forget that 
Islam is not only a religion, but also a philosophy and a way of life. 

Our propaganda techniques may be successful in countries which 
stand in the Western tradition, but to apply these same techniques 
with minor modifications to the Arab world is a dangerous mistake. 
It is also apparent that we need much more than the ‘‘dollar approach’’ 
in dealing with the people of the area. We need a policy which does 
not always sacrifice the long term aspects of the problem for the sake 
of military expediency. We are dealing with people who have been 
taught by experience to mistrust the West and its selfish intentions. 
We are dealing with human beings who have been traditionally treated 
as second class members of the human race. A solvent American foreign 
policy towards the Middle East, therefore, must stress a high degree 
of cultural understanding, as well as constant Anglo-American consul- 
tation, planning, and cooperation.® The obstacles which confront us 
are enormous, but it is imperative that we make a determined effort 
to overcome them before it is too late. 


8 Compare with the alternative approaches outlined in: The Security of the Middle 
East, A Problem Paper (Brookings Institution, 1950). 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ECONOMIC AID 


by Sherwin A. Crowne 


The basic problem in the development of the Middle East economy 
is the same as that faced by most other underdeveloped areas. It is 
the problem of overcoming the vicious circle in which insufficient 
investment keeps output down, while insufficient output makes im- 
possible the accumulation of a necessary surplus for investment. 
Inadequate transportation systems, primitive agricultural methods, 
and low industrial productivity give evidence of this problem. The 
high mortality rate, inadequacy of food consumption, clothing and 
housing, and the general illiteracy and low standard of living of the 
great masses of the population are all reflections of the inability of 
the region to solve it. 

The poverty of Middle Eastern countries limits government action 
by restricting the size of budgets. Unprogressive tax systems fall on 
those least able to pay, and even where reforms have been made, the 
upper classes are not heavily taxed.: The failure to obtain a fairer 
distribution of income by progressive taxation takes most of the buying 
power out of the hands of those who would support domestic industrial 
production by beiug able to purchase its products. The upper classes 
often tend to buy foreign products as better and cheaper than domes- 
tie ones. Thus, the vicious circle is kept going. 

Private capital in the past has failed to fill the gap created by the 
inadequacy of domestic savings. Only in oil has investment been 
relatively heavy, and the contribution to the economies of the region 
made by oil royalties has been limited. Even if the governments in- 
volved were actively encouraging outside private investment (which 
most are not), it is unlikely that inducements in the area would be 
greater in the future than they have been in the past.’ Therefore, it 
seems clear that private investment alone cannot solve the problem. 

However, there is no doubt that private investment can help, and 
United States policy under Point Four has been to encourage it by 


1 Narrow home markets with small purchasing power, absence of coal and iron 
deposits and other basic minerals for heavy industry, and political and social instability 
are severe limiting factors in the foreseeable future. See also United Nations, Review of 
Economic Conditions in the Middle East, pp. 34-36. 
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special tax dispensations, guaranties, and bilateral treaties. It has 
done this particularly in the case of industry, where this type of 
investment is undoubtedly most effective. Industry combines technical 
knowledge and capital, which together mean applied technology. With 
a proper profit incentive, this applied technology may seek out pos- 
sibilities that national governments have overlooked or are incapable 
of operating. The hope is that it will at least supplement the work 
of other agencies. 


The great difficulty private investment faces today is that Middle 
East countries, inflamed by nationalism and hypersensitive about 
sovereignty, object both to outside control of their strategic industries 
and the high rates of amortization and interest that cut into the profits 
of their resources. They are not satisfied with the tendency of private 
enterprise to invest only in those industries which rapidly exhaust a 
resource for the sake of quick profits, rather than in those providing 
a foundation for a balanced economy. Projects dealing with health, 
education, and irrigation, which are basic to breaking the vicious 
circle, cannot be implemented without other help. The realization of 
this has led to the technical assistance programs of the United States 
and the United Nations. 

The Rockefeller Report? pointed out clearly that the security and 
prosperity of the more highly industrialized areas depends on comple- 
mentary economic progress in the underdeveloped areas. The goal is a 
world equilibrium that can be obtained only by an ordered and 
progressive economic expansion throughout the world. Depression and 
misery open the door to communism, while material progress and 
abundance make possible a betterment of the human condition without 
political chains. The democratic principle of cooperation with the 
underdeveldéped countries on the basis of equality is the only effective 
answer to this problem. 


Thus, President Truman in his 1949 Inaugural Address made 
reference to a ‘‘bold new program’’ which would make the scientific 
advancement, industrial progress, and capital surplus of the United 
States available to those areas which needed it before they could help 
themselves. American ‘‘know-how’’ and ‘‘show-how’’ had already 
improved the basic economies in many parts of Latin America, and the 
striking betterment in health, sanitation, food supply, and education 
attested to the potentialities of this program in other parts of the 
world. At the same time assurances were given that the old imperialism 
would find no place in the scheme and that exploitation played no 
part in its purpose. 


2 Report to the President by the International Development Advisory Board, of 
which Nelson A. Rockefeller was chairman, in March, 1951, entitled “Partners in 
Progress.” 
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For this reason it was stated that Point Four would be provided 
only upon the specific request of a country desiring it. Since United 
States exports average $5.80 per capita per year to peoples of advanced 
areas and only $.70 per capita to those of underdeveloped ones, it was 
clear what economic advantages the United States hoped to gain. 
Increasing production, resulting from increasing exports, would require 
increasing imports of raw materials from underdeveloped countries. 
These countries, in turn, would use their added dollars to buy the 
capital equipment they need to improve their economies. The vicious 
circle could then be broken and a new trade cycle established which 
would be increasingly advantageous to all parties concerned. 

Nevertheless, the degree of antagonism toward and suspicion of 
the Point Four program in the Arab States has baffled and often 
alarmed the American officials dealing with it. Funds voted by Con- 
gress, which would make possible such advantages as free services of 
technical experts and free tuition and board for students of technical 
subjects, have not been used because of the difficulty in getting these 
states to accept them. Except in Jordan, officials in public statements 
and parliamentary discussions have indicated that they felt they were 
doing the United States a favor by accepting Point Four assistance. 
Governments have often been apologetic before their parliaments for 
accepting any aid at all. 

From the nationalist point of view the United States is trying to 
extend its sphere of influence in the Middle East. However irrational 
this may be, statement after statement by Arab authorities to the 
effect that they are under no obligation to the United States for this 
aid has not swayed considerable opinion. Keen memories of free 
schooling, hospitals, and other assistance as a prelude to the French 
moving into the Levant, as well as those of the arrival of British schools 
and missions before the military occupation of Egypt, are hard to 
destroy. The Arabs are perhaps over-suspicious of people who want to 
give them things for nothing, but this has been a factor in seriously 
impairing the effectiveness of Point Four in the region. 

Under the best conditions, Point Four alone could not begin to 
give the necessary help to the countries of the Middle East. The basic 
reconstruction projects listed in the Final Report of the United Nations 
Economic Survey for the Middle East indicates that there is work to be 
done which only the vast resources of UN agencies are qualified to 
handle. Aside from the evident fact that only an international program 
can alleviate the fears of underdeveloped countries, fears that attempts 
will be made to dominate them, the very nature of technical assistance 
is such that to be effective it must be drawn from many sources, 
experiences, and levels of development. The infinite variety of problems 
require an infinite variety of solutions. Also, projects such as control 
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of epidemics, development of waterways, and standardization of statis- 
ties can hardly be undertaken without international supervision. 
Thus, the UN program, which got under way in 1948 when a token 
appropriation of $288,000 was made to provide fellowships, expert 
advice, and other types of technical assistance, continued to enlarge its 
activities until June, 1950, when, with the advice and support of the 
United States, representatives of fifty-four nations pledged more than 
$20 million to finance an expanded program. Between July 1, 1950, and 
December 31, 1951, $17 million was to be divided among the FAO, WHO, 
UNESCO, ILO, ICAO, and UN Secretariat*® to carry out specialized aspects 
of the program, while the remainder was to go into a reserve fund to 
be used for salaries and expenses of experts, fellowships, scholarships, 
seminars, and the added staff. The 1srD and IMF* are cooperating in 
carrying out the expanded program but do not receive any funds. 
How the program works in practice can best be understood by 
observing what form it takes in a few Middle Eastern countries where 
the economic and social problems are quite typical of the area as a 
whole. In Egypt, for example, the following assistance projects have 
been approved for the first fiscal period: 


1) A project for industrial development under the uN Secretariat. 

2) Projects in vocational training, trade union activities, in- 
dustrial safety, occupational diseases, and industrial welfare 
under the ILO. 

3) Projects in cotton diseases, water location, and rural develop- 
ment sponsored by the Fao. 

4) A Civil Aviation project directed by the Icao. 

5) A large public health administration project under wHo. 


The total estimated expenditure totals less than $250,000.5 

When it is considered that cotton has the greatest importance in 
the Egyptian economy and that the cotton leaf worm, which also 
attacks other major field crops and vegetables, causes an estimated total 
damage of nearly $100 million annually, it becomes clear just how 
infinitesimal the sums appropriated are in comparison to the dividends 
that might be obtained. The Fao has been asked by the Egyptian De- 
partment of Agriculture to provide a highly qualified expert for a year 
of research work on control of the pest. Part of this research will be 
carried out in a laboratory in Switzerland. 

In terms of health, the Egyptian Government asked wuHo for 


3 Food and Agriculture Organization, World Health Organization, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, International Labor Organization, In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization, United Nations Secretariat. 

4 International Bank of Reconstruction and Development, International Monetary 
Fund. 

5 “Expanded Program of Technical Assistance,” UNESCO, E/2054. Third Report of 

Technical Assistance Board to the Technical Assistance Committee. 
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outside help in the diagnosis and treatment of trachoma, which is a 
very serious public problem. Expert advice, equipment, and supplies 
are needed, and WHO will supply them. WHO also cooperates with the 
government in venereal disease control and even in providing the 
government university with lecturers on such topics as mental health. 
Again the cost is little in comparison to the gain that can be made 
toward a healthier population which produces more and increases its 
standard of living. 

Iraq has been engaged since 1945 in a national land utilization 
and development scheme to open up for settlement large areas of 
hitherto uncultivated land. To secure its success the government finds 
a basic educational program necessary. Therefore, UNESCO was invited 
to set up a fundamental educational program and to provide specialists 
in literacy, women’s education, etc. The ILO, WHO, and FAO will help by 
sending experts in cooperatives, village crafts, agricultural and health 
education. The joint team will then aid in establishing a model primary 
school, a training center for teachers, and an adult education program. 
At the same time, an expert mission from the IBRD will carry out a 
general review of Iraq’s economic potentialities and make reecommenda- 
tions on a program for economic development. 

Israel’s most pressing economic problem has been the need to 
develop agricultural resources to feed the large influx of immigrants 
(about 20,000 a month) who, together with 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion, are not self-suppliers of food. Because of insufficient foreign 
exchange the expansion of indigenoys food production becomes im- 
perative. The quickest way to reduce this dependence on the outside 
world is to increase livestock production; this depends on a greater 
production of field crops. In addition, fiber plants such as cotton and 
flaxseed are considered necessary, as is the growth of sugar cane and 
sugar beet. 

The Fao is providing one expert in land use and soil conservation 
and one in range management. Others in veterinary services, horti- 
culture, and animal husbandry are expected to arrive shortly. At the 
same time the Fao has offered several fellowships to Israelis for techni- 
cal studies outside the country, and the ILo plans an extensive program 
which will cooperate with the social insurance administration on such 
problems as maternity insurance and unemployment compensation. 
WHO expects to send a tuberculosis consultant, two technicians, and a 
public health nurse to work with the government on tuberculosis 
control. 

The fact that requests for the technical assistance of UN agencies 
have far exceeded aid thus far granted is an indication that the coun- 
ries of the Middle East do want to be helped to help themselves. Since 
the aid is provided in the form asked for by the country and only after 
the requesting country has taken the initiative in getting the project 
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started, there is less fear of outside interference. Because experts are 
internationally recruited, the country that needs the aid feels more a 
part of a cooperative enterprise in which its self-respect is preserved 
than it would if it were getting help from only one benefactor. 

It is, nevertheless, true that the $20 million available to the UN 
agencies in the first financial period is little in comparison to what is 
needed. The problem is more fundamental here, in that, even if funds 
voted for it were greatly expanded, there is considerable doubt in many 
minds that the UN would have enough administrative experience to 
efficiently supervise a greatly enlarged program. In addition, success 
in giving purely technical aid has not been accompanied by an equal 
measure of success in the problem of financing. The IBRD and IMF have 
both failed to supply the necessary capital to develop the areas for 
approximately the same reasons. In basing their decision to loan money 
on purely business grounds, on the security of the investment and its 
certainty to pay minimum dividends during a reasonable period, they 
have avoided those necessarily long-term projects for the general wel- 
fare which are so basic to breaking the vicious circle and developing 
the economy to a point where more profitable investment can be made. 

Aside from the UN and Point Four programs, there are a limited 
number of private organizations which have helped in the advancement 
of health, education, and agricultural and industrial productivity. The 
Christian Medical Council, for example, has carried on medical activi- 
ties in Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Egypt. In addition to its field work, it 
has helped to inform doctors and nurses from abroad about courses of 
study and hospital residences in the United States. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has been active in assisting public health units in research 
and control work. The Institute of International Education helps to 
make American scientific and technical knowledge available to in- 
terested groups and persons. 

The Near East Foundation, which operates on a greatly restricted 
budget, has been highly successful in demonstrations of rural develop- 
ment, home welfare, and sanitation in parts of Lebanon, Syria, and 
Iran. In the latter country, where there is little rainfall in rural areas 
and where villagers often store irrigation water in cisterns, a Founda- 
ion director hit upon the idea of making a simple and inexpensive 
filter to improve the contaminated water. Constructed entirely with 
local materials, the filter proved so effective in preventing the spread 
of waterborne diseases among the people, that soon villages throughout 
the region were copying it. 

Zionist organizations have helped to make possible the financing 
of the unlimited immigration program of Israel as well as a good part 
of the economic development necessary to support this immigration. 
Large corporations have undertaken activities aimed at increasing the 
effectiveness of local labor forces, which often has improved the eco- 
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nomic and social well-being of the countries concerned. Training 
courses for foreign employees in the United States in sales, main- 
tenance, and administration, as well as technical and professional 
training of engineers, has helped to build a trained national labor 
force. American universities, such as Robert College in Turkey or the 
American University at Beirut, are other examples of what the private 
organizations ean do. 

Yet, in meeting the basic problem there still remain the complex 
political and social difficulties of the region. For while everyone 
might agree that the Jordan River System must be developed, the fact 
that it runs through both Israel and Jordan, with its main tributary 
also running into Syria, poses a political problem that no technical 
solution can help. Without a preliminary political agreement among 
these powers, any hope of dealing with the project for the material 
benefit of all three does not exist. And this lack of political agreement 
extends not only to Israel and the Arab states but also to the dynastic 
factions and feudal rivalries within the Arab states themselves. 

Furthermore, excluding Israel, there seems little hope that, without 
substantial internal reforms: in the social and political structures of 
these countries, a technical assistance program can actually aid the 
great masses of the people which it is intended to benefit. Land reforms 
and better government organization are such pressing needs, that with- 
out them, even considerably more technical aid, capital investment, 
and economic development may be wasted. Similarly, if the political 
and social stability so necessary to a successful program is to be 
assured, the Arab refugee problem must be settled, and the question of 
foreign influence and interests in the area must be faced in the light 
of current conditions. 

An effective technical assistance program in the Middle East is 
essential. Politically, it offers the only practicable long-term program 
against the Communist threat of internal revolution. Economically, it 
offers the only possibility of harnessing and developing sufficient 
resources in the region to supply the needs of an awakened and multi- 
plying population. Technical assistance means both interim aid on a 
large scale to combat the most immediate sources of instability and a 
long-term plan for increasing economic development over a period of 
50 to 100 years. The UN agencies, Point Four, private investment, and 
non-governmental institutions must act now if their plans are to be 
effective. 














THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATIONS 


by Arno G. Huth 


The author is aware of the fact that information on this subject 
is not complete and that some of the data are considered by experts as 
unreliable. This applies, in particular, to population data and to figures 
concerning the circulation of newspapers. 


It is characteristic of the world today that many political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems are interrelated, and that a solution in one 
field frequently depends upon action taken in several others. We can 
no longer hope to achieve political, social, and educational progress 
without at the same time promoting economic and technical develop- 
ment. One problem seems to be basic —the problem of communica- 
tions, which often constitutes the key to the solution of many other 
problems. This is particularly true in ‘‘eritical areas,’’ which have 
become targets of national and international propaganda, and in less 
developed areas whose economic development is inevitably retarded by 
inadequate transport and communication facilities. A recent report of 
the UN states, ‘‘Except for a few of the more compact countries, such 
as Egypt, Israel and Lebanon, the lack of transport facilities is one 
of the principal factors holding up economic development.’” 

Airlines alone have continuously and significantly expanded; 
from 1948 to 1950, the total route miles in Egypt, for example, in- 
creased from 3,988 to 9,831. Railways and roads, insufficient in num- 
ber, quality, and length, generally cover only part of the national ter- 
ritory and seldom penetrate the interior regions. A country of the 
strategic importance of Iran, although it almost doubled its railway 
system during the Second World War, in 1948 had only 3,180 km. of 
railways (excluding the deserts, 0.27 km. of railways per hundred sq. 
km.).? The 20,993 km. of roads in Turkey represent only 2.8 km. per 
hundred sq. km.* The same applies to other forms of communications. 


1 United Naticns, Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East. (January, 
1951), p. 25. 

2 Ibid., p. 104. 

3 Ibid., p. 107. 
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On January 1, 1950, Egypt and Turkey, both countries with more 
than 20,000,000 inhabitants, had only 106,000 and 58,169 telephones 
respectively, fewer than those in any major city in the United States. 
Iran registered 21,435 telephones (including 9,126 in Tehran), Iraq 
16,249 (including 10,003 in Baghdad), Jordan and Saudi Arabia only 
3,829 and 3,000 telephones respectively. Israel, with 24,686 telephones, 
had proportionally four and seven times more than Egypt and 
Turkey.’ 

These deficiencies seriously hamper economic and social progress ; 
where there are no roads, it is difficult to transport building materials 
for schools and hospitals, or to transport teachers, doctors, and nurses. 
And where there are no means of communication, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to inform the people about programs for economic 
development and to enlist their cooperation in the accomplishment of 
such projects. 

The role of communications must, however, be considered in the 
context of many other factors, such as topography, area and popu- 
lation, the economic, social,_and educational standards, and especially 
the degree of illiteracy. The different means of transport and com- 
munication must also be compared to one another in order to de- 
termine which of them is most effectively covering a particular coun- 
try or the area as a whole. Such an analysis would immediately reveal 
that none of the media fulfills the requirements, except perhaps the 
airlines and, in some regions, radio broadcasting. These two alone 
bridge the large distances separating.the countries and serve to spread 
information throughout the Near East. 


It is impossible to examine here in detail the communication prob- 
lems in so vast and complex an area as the Middle East. It is hoped, 
however, that the information concerning the development and the 
present state of communications may reflect both the importance and 
the gravity of the problems involved, as well as the need for further 
study and research leading to constructive planning and action. 


General Considerations 


The communication systems of the Middle East operate under 
different conditions, fulfill different needs, and frequently pursue 
different objectives. The inequality of the services and their tech- 
nical facilities present one of the major problems. While Israel has 
a highly developed press, Egypt an extensive film production, and 


4 Telephone Statistics of the World, American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
New York. The figures for Egypt are partially estimates. The International Telecom- 
munication Union, in its General Telephone Statistics, 1949, indicated only 62,534 
telephones for Egypt. 
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Turkey some of the most powerful radio transmitters in the world, 
most countries in the area are still at a primitive stage of communica- 
tion development. To illustrate the striking differences we need only 
to consider the present conditions in Israel and Saudi Arabia. The 
first, with a population of 1,550,000, has a host of newspapers and 
magazines with considerable circulation, and modern cinemas which 
attract the masses; its radio stations serve 160,000 receivers, or one 
per ten inhabitants. On the other hand, Saudi Arabia, which claims 
a population of 6,500,000,5 has no daily newspapers and no cinemas 
(public showings of films are even forbidden) ; its radio stations are 
operating less than two hours per day for only 10,000 sets. Between 
those two extremes lies the whole range of levels of development, from 
the most primitive apparatus to modern technical equipment supplied 
by American and British manufacturers. 

There are, however, some basic considerations which apply to all 
of the countries. All are, to a greater or lesser degree, in need of eco- 
nomic development, and of technical assistance to achieve this goal. 
Most of them are also in need of fundamental education which — as 
experience in Latin America has proved —can be greatly advanced 
through cheap print, mobile cinemas, and radio broadcasts. Through- 
out the Middle East, communications are a problem of major impor- 
tance, and their improvement and expansion is certainly one of the 
most urgent tasks to be faced. 

The diversity of populations, religions, and languages will remain 
a serious obstacle to national unity and to regional and international 
intercourse as long as there is poor communication between large 
cities and the ‘‘hinterland’’ and between one country and another. 
The integration of racial, ethnic, and religious minorities into the 
national community will largely depend upon the use of mass com- 
munications and especially radio broadeasting. Up to now, few of 
the many minority groups in the Middle East have had access to 
radio studios or to collective listening centers, and seldom do national 
broadeasting stations provide minorities with programs in their own 
languages or dialects. This neglect causes serious political problems, 
because the minorities are being reached by foreign radio broadcasts, 
often from countries which are hostile to the regimes in power. 

As a rule, communications are a State monopoly. Although the 
majority of newspapers and a few of the airlines are privately owned 
and operated, the broadcasting services and frequently the press 
agencies and newsreel enterprises as well are in the hands of the 
Government. Occasionally, radio stations are directly controlled by 
the Ministry, or Office, in charge of information and propaganda. 

Many countries in the Middle East do not yet know and accept 


5 Many experts believe that a more correct estimate would be 3,500,000. 
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the concept of ‘‘Freedom of Information,’’ as embodied in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights which, in Article 19, recognizes 
the ‘‘freedom to hold opinions without interference and to seek, re- 
ceive and impart information and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers.’’ The Government of Iraq, for example, 
declares that it distributes only such information as it considers ‘‘ade- 
quate.’’® The Government of Jordan still practices censorship under 
the Defense Regulations of 1939, which are ‘‘in force on outgoing 
foreign press cables and on incoming foreign news and publications.’”? 
This, too, is of political consequence, since the information withheld 
is being transmitted by scores of foreign radio stations broadcasting 
in Arabic, English, French, Hebrew, Persian, and Turkish to the 
peoples of the Middle East. 

Important spiritual as well as political movements express them- 
selves through the media of communications — from Cairo and Mecca, 
centers of the Muslim world, and from Jerusalem, a center of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. Foreign powers, in particular the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union, exert influence, 
not only through diplomatic and economic missions or educational in- 
stitutions, but also through channels of information, especially radio 
broadcasts, aimed at the ‘‘opinion leaders’’ who govern and guide the 
masses.® 


Mass Communications 


The development of mass communications in the Middle East has 
been, as mentioned above, very unequal. There are great differences 
between the various countries and also within the countries them- 
selves. Information activities through newspapers, newsreels, and 
radio broadeasts are more or less confined to the capitals and a few 
of the larger cities. Ankara, Istanbul, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem. 
Beirut, and Tehran are important centers of communications. But 
even in Egypt and Turkey neither the press, radio, nor motion pic- 
tures achieve nation-wide coverage because of the lack of transportation 
facilities and electric current. However, communications in Israel, 
Egypt, and Turkey are expanding rapidly, and the latter country is 


6 “The Directorate-General of Propaganda receive the telegrammes of foreign 
news from the various world news agencies against a yearly subscription rate, censor 
them, distribute what is adequate to the daily papers, or broadcast them from the 
broadcasting station which is attached to it.’ United Nations, Freedom of Informa- 
tion (1950), Vol. I, Chapter VI, p. 133. 

7 United Nations Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/107, Add. 3 (June, 1950). 

8 I have been told by reliable witnesses that thirty radio sets once offered by 
Mussolini to thirty Arab chiefs won thirty villages to Fascism, and that radio sets 
shaped as Pepsi-Cola bottles and given to a few coffee-house owners opened a rich 
market for this American product. 
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now considering the introduction of television with the help of Ameri- 
can groups. 


Press ® 


The role and influence of the Press appears to be limited to a 
few urban centers and to a small upper class. It is far behind the 
development in Europe and America. However, recent advances in 
Israel and in the principal cities of Egypt, Lebanon, and Turkey 
demonstrate its great potentialities. 

Turkey had 521 newspapers and periodicals in 1950, including 
72 dailies. Their total circulation, however, did not exceed 300,000, 
or 16 per thousand inhabitants. Egypt had, in the same year, 55 daily 
and 200 weekly publications with a total circulation of 350,000, or 17 
per thousand inhabitants. They were largely concentrated in the two 
principal cities: fourteen Arabic dailies, seven in French, and two 
each in English, Greek, and Armenian appeared in Cairo; while eight 
Arabic dailies, six in French, and five in Greek, as well as periodicals 
in Italian, Maltese, and Persian appeared in Alexandria. Lebanon 
had 200 newspapers and magazines, including 45 dailies; most of the 
newspapers were published in Beirut, and only a few distributed 
more than 5,000 copies. The total daily circulation amounted to 
100,000, a figure which represents 81 per thousand inhabitants. 

Israel has built up, in a short period of time, an important press 
which comprised, in 1950, seventeen daily newspapers with a total 
circulation of 248,000, or 235 per thousand inhabitants, and 142 pe- 
riodical publications. Aside from Hebrew dailies, most of which ap- 
pear in Tel-Aviv, there are two in German and one each in Arabic, 
English, French, and Hungarian. Periodicals, similarly, are published 
in many different languages. 


Newspapers in the other countries of the Middle East are few 
and poorly distributed. Iraq’s 26 newspapers have a total cireula- 
tion of approximately 52,000 or 10 per thousand inhabitants, and 
although the circulation of the 20 daily newspapers in Iran reaches 
100,000, there are only 5 copies per thousand inhabitants. Saudi 
Arabia does not have a single daily; its principal newspaper (7,000 
copies) is published twice weekly and contains only four pages, while 
three other newspapers, published weekly, have only 2,000 circula- 
tion each. The high rate of illiteracy in many countries further re- 
stricts the impact of printed publications. Applying modern stand- 
ards, we could hardly qualify the Press in the Middle East as a ‘‘mass 
medium.”’ 


® Figures are mainly from: Press, Film, Radio, Vol. Ill and IV (1949 and 1950); 
and World Communications (rev. ed.. 1951). UNESCO, Paris. 
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Films! 


The role of Films is also rather limited. Only two countries have 
a film production of any importance, and only one has a sizable cinema 
attendance. Egypt, which by 1927 had established a motion picture 
studio, and which considerably expanded its film industry during 
World War II, is now producing 40 to 50 feature films a year and 
is providing many countries in the Middle East with motion pictures. 
Turkey produced fifteen feature films in 1948 and has probably in- 
creased its production since. Iran, Iraq, Israel, and Syria made only 
one feature film each in 1950. Newsreels, however, are produced more 
or less regularly in Egypt, Iran, Israel, Syria, and occasionally in 
Turkey. 


But apparently in Israel alone motion pictures exercise continu- 
ing influence on a large part of the population. The 110 theaters, 
with a total seating capacity of 70,000," attract annually some 40 
million people, or twenty-six per capita. (This means that the average 
person goes to a movie theatre twenty-six times per year.) In addi- 
tion, there are over 150 projectors in the collective settlements (kib- 
butzim). There is, says a UNESCO report, ‘‘virtually no Jewish com- 
munity of 1,000 or more inhabitants which does not receive film enter- 
tainment at least once a week.’’ The annual attendance of the 225 
theaters in Egypt, whose seating capacity is 200,000, is about the same 
as Israel’s, but the 42 million who go to the Egyptian cinemas repre- 
sent only two per capita. The attendance in Turkey, which has 275 
theaters with approximately 175,000 seats, is only one per capita. Iran 
and Iraq have only 80 and 71 theaters respectively, and the annual 
attendance per capita in 1950 was only one and five respectively. 
Lebanon has 60 theaters with a total of 29,438 seats, Syria has 50, with 
27,100 seats, and Jordan has only 17, with 8,000 seats. 


However, mobile cinema vans touring remote areas increase the 
range of films, particularly educational films. Most of them are 
owned and operated by British organizations, such as the British 
Council which recently shipped a mobile film unit to Turkey, or the 
Information Department of the British Embassy in Tehran. The 
Egyptian Ministry of Social Affairs uses two mobile cinema vans 
and equipment which it received from the British Embassy; the Min- 
istry of Public Health operates twenty-four mobile units, and the 
People’s University uses two as important aids in the instruction and 
guidance of the people.!* Ten mobile cinemas go to most of the remote 


10 Unless otherwise noted, statistics are from: UNESCO, Press, Film, Radio, op. cit. 

11 Foreign Commerce Weekly (Washington, D.C.), August 13, 1951. 

12 uNEsCcO, The Use of Mobile Cinema and Radio Vans in Fundamental Educa- 
tion (Paris, 1949), p. 25. 
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places in Israel on regular weekly or fortnightly visits. Saudi Ara- 
bians, however, do not know what motion pictures are. As stated 
above, the Government does not permit the public showing of enter- 
tainment films, on the grounds that this is ‘‘prejudicial to Islamic 
morality and to ethical and religious ideals.’’ Films are exhibited only 
under the auspices of foreign persons resident in the country or by 
foreign companies for their non-Arabian staff.'* 

Most of the films exhibited in the Middle East are imported from 
the United States — 85 per cent of those shown in Iran, 70 per cent 
in Israel, and 60 per cent each in Iraq and Syria. Second in line as 
suppliers of films is Egypt, which provides 50 per cent of those shown 
in Lebanon, 30 per cent in Iraq and Jordan, and 20 per cent in Syria. 
Then follows Great Britain, providing 15 per cent in Jordan and Syria, 
10 per cent in Iraq, 9 per cent in Egypt, 7 per cent in Israel, and 5 
per cent in Iran. Although frequently reaching beyond the capital 
cities, the film is also not a ‘‘mass medium,’’ properly speaking. As 
long as the annual attendance of motion picture theaters remains as 
low as it is today, and as long as mobile cinema vans are operated only 
in a few countries and in limited number, motion pictures cannot be 
considered a major factor in Middle Eastern communications. 


Radio 


There is only one medium linking the urban centers and rural 
areas, and the countries and peoples of the Middle East — Radio. 
However, only in recent years, during and following the Second World 
War, has the area become ‘‘radio conscious.’’ Today, all countries 
without exception are anxious to develop their radio facilities, to con- 
struct new transmitters, and to expand both national and interna- 
tional broadcasting activities. It is characteristic that even the less- 
developed countries, whose technical and economic means are rather 
limited, broadcast daily programs to neighboring countries in order 
to attract attention, to be heard, and to be recognized. 

Some governments have recently established transmitters which 
are ten and twenty times as powerful as the hitherto existing ones; 
others are building additional stations and relay facilities in the dif- 
ferent parts of their countries. Syria has replaced its low-power 
equipment with two 50 kw. and one 20 kw. transmitters. Iraq, now 
operating three transmitters in Baghdad with a total power of 17 
kw., is constructing three new ones of 25 kw. each. Lebanon is receiv- 
ing from Lebanese emigrants in North and South America one 100 
kw. transmitter. Israel intends to add three transmitters totaling 


13 Report by Rodger P. Davies in World Trade.in Commodities (Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., May, 1948). 

14 Q. Lund Johansen, World Radio Handbook, 1950-51, (Copenhagen, 1950), 
p- 61. 
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75 kw. to the existing seven which total 24 kw. Egypt has or- 
dered, from the British Mareoni Company, two high-power transmit- 
ters of 100 kw. each. And even Turkey, which already has four power- 
ful transmitters (two of 150 kw., one of 100 kw., and one of 20 kw.), 
is building three new transmitters which will add 200 kw. to its 
present strength. Iran, which despite its vast area has only two sta- 
tions, now uses three experimental short wave transmitters and twenty- 
four low-power medium wave transmitters, borrowed from its own 
Army, to relay the evening programs of ‘‘Radio Tehran’’ through- 
out the country. 

Great efforts are being made to develop short wave broadcasting, 
because, under the present technical conditions in the Middle East, — 
short waves( high frequencies) alone can insure reception at great 
distances and beyond the national frontiers. Most of the key stations 
use both medium and short waves, and broadcast part of the domestic 
programs over short wave for the benefit of listeners in remote areas 
and foreign countries. Thanks to radio, news and religious programs 
from Cairo and Mecca can be received throughout the entire region. 
The Government of Saudi Arabia, anxious to be heard all over its 
vast country and also abroad, suspends all radiotelegraphic communi- 
cations for a whole hour every day and during this time uses the nine 
telecommunication short wave transmitters in Jidda for broadecast- 
ing purposes. 

Foreign-language broadcasts have been rapidly expanding in both 
the number of programs and the number of languages. While Egypt 
offers mainly programs in Arabic and has only recently introduced 
programs in English and French, Turkey broadcasts, over its power- 
ful transmitters in Ankara and for nearly 60 hours a week, programs 
in fifteen languages, i.e., Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and the 
principal European languages. Iran broadcasts news and programs 
in eight languages — Persian, Arabic, English, French, Turkish, and 
Russian from Tehran, and Russian, Azerbaijani, Kurdish, English 
and French from the station at Tabriz near the Soviet border. Israel 
has entrusted the Jewish Agency with the planning and preparation 
of international programs designed for Jewish communities scattered 
throughout the world; these broadeasts are now conducted in Hebrew, 
Yiddish, English, and French. The Government plans to increase its 
international broadcasting activities to eighteen languages and 75 
hours a day. Syria broadcasts ‘‘Western’’ programs for one hour 
every night — news in French, English, and Turkish as well as Euro- 
pean music. Lebanon carries domestic programs in Arabic, French, and 
English over short wave in order to reach foreign listeners. Saudi 
Arabia inaugurated in August, 1950, news broadcasts in Urdu and 
Indonesian in order to establish contacts with the Muslim communi- 
ties in the Far East. 
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One center of information outside the continental area deserves 
particular mention: the Island of Cyprus. For almost 100 hours per 
week the British Forces Station near Nicosia broadcasts news and 
entertainment to the troops, including many bulletins and dramatic 
programs relayed directly from the BBC in London. On the other 
hand, a private non-commercial group called the Near East Associa- 
tion, Ltd., which has an office in London, operates at Sharq-al-Adna 
(Limassol) an ‘‘ Arab Broadcasting Station’’ composed of four short 
wave transmitters with a power of 7.5 kw. each. This station, which 
was operating in Palestine from 1941 to 1948 under the control of 
the British Military Authorities, has become one of the primary 
sources of information for the Arab World. On the air for 76 hours 
a week, it broadcasts recorded music, seven daily news bulletins in 
Arabie (including two at dictation speed), several commentaries, a 
resumé of UN activities, religious talks, readings from the Koran, and 
educational programs dealing with arts, hygiene, agriculture, and 
the fight against illiteracy. 

Religious programs occupy a high percentage of the total broad- 
casting time in Egypt and Saudi Arabia, as well as in Israel and 
Lebanon, but the main element of the programs is music, to which 
most stations give at least half of their time. Saudi Arabia alone 
broadcast during the first year of its radio service only news, talks, 
and readings from the Koran. 


Propaganda 


The Middle East is not only a center of communications and in- 
formation, it is also an important target for propaganda. An analysis 
of the transmission schedules of international broadcasting stations 
reveals how many foreign nations are calling the Arab countries, 
Turkey, Israel, and Iran; it also reveals a concerted effort to win the 
attention of and to influence the people of the Middle East. From all 
parts of the world and in many different languages, broadcasts are 
directed to the area over scores of short wave transmitters and a few 
powerful long and medium wave stations. In addition to nearly 250 
hours per week of domestic Arabic broadcasts, which, transmitted over 
short wave, can be heard throughout the whole region, there are 220 
hours of programs broadcast in Arabic to the Middle East from 
Cyprus, fourteen countries in America, Europe, and Asia, the Vatican 
City, and the United Nations. 

Many foreign broadcasts are directed to Turkey —from the 
United States, from eight European and four Asian countries, and 
from the United Nations. Great Britain and France, aware of 
how many people understand English and French, are also broadcast- 
ing in these languages to Turkey and the Near East; the U.S.S.R. has 
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added 14 hours per week in Armenian to its 25 hours in Turkish. 
Several countries, in particular the United States and Great Britain, 
offer programs in Hebrew to Israel, and Rumania transmits a program 
in Rumanian. Another important target is Iran, whose listeners may 
receive — in addition to domestic programs in Persian from Afghanis- 
tan —a great many broadcasts from the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, the U.S.S.R., Israel, Turkey, India, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and the United Nations. Moreover, a ‘‘clandestine’’ station called 
‘* Azerbaijan Democratic Radio,’’ which is said to be located in Baku, 
broadcasts weekly 7 hours each in Azerbaijani, Kurdish, and Persian. 
Radio broadcasting is the only medium capable of reaching the 
peoples of the Middle East. Yet, it is at a very early stage of devel- 
opment, as demonstrated by the scarcity of receiving facilities. The 
nine countries under discussion claim a total population of nearly 80 
million ; but the number of receivers hardly exceeds one million. Even 
if we take into account the fact that several thousands of these sets 
are used for collective listening — in coffee houses, community cen- 
ters, schools, libraries, political clubs, ete. — there remains a pressing 
need for the development of receiving facilities. This need is still 
more evident if we consider the data for the various countries, which 
reflect the inequality in the distribution of radio sets. Turkey, the 
country with the largest audience, had 320,000 sets on January 1, 
19511° but this figure represents only 15.3 per thousand inhabitants. 
, The ratio in Egypt and Iran which have about 300,000'* and 131,00017 
sets respectively is even lower, 14.7 and 7.1 per thousand; Lebanon 
counts 50,000 sets or 40.4 per thousand. Israel alone, with 160,000 
sets, has a density exceeding 100 per thousand. Most countries 
in the area have less than 100,000 sets— Saudi Arabia has 10,000 
and Jordan only 2,224 sets or 1.5 and 4.4 per thousand inhabitants 
respectively. 





* * * 


A The problem of communications is, as has been shown, of vital 
importance to the Middle East and to all countries and groups in- 
terested in the Middle East. The present deficiencies are difficult to 
remedy, and outside help will be needed as much as internal coopera- 
tion. At least some of the problems cannot be solved except on a 
regional basis, through common planning, pooling of resources, and 


15 The International Broadcasting Division, U.S. Department of State, indicates 
414,000 sets for May, 1949. 

16 Egypt registered 238,000 sets in December, 1949; the present figure takes 
into account a certain increase, and undeclared sets estimated at forty to sixty thousand. 

17 Figure given by the International Broadcasting Division, U.S. Department of 
State for June 2, 1951. The UNESCO estimates are considerably lower, 60,000 for 1950; 
on the other hand, the European Broadcasting Union reported 173,943 licensed sets 
as of March 22, 1951. 
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mutual assistance, preferably under the auspices of international or- 
ganizations. Lessons learned in one country should be applied in 
others, such as the use of mobile cinema units and low-cost receivers, 
and the value of coordination between rural film circuits and com- 
munity listening groups which has proven so successful in Canada. 

But still more important than the development of the existing 
press, film, and radio services and the establishment of new ones, 
more important than the improvement and expansion of technical 
facilities and program activities, is the wse made of the mass media. 
The problems involved are not only technical and economic, but also 
political, social, and cultural. Censorship, as exercised in most coun- 
tries of the Middle East, is a dangerous practice; it induces those in- 
terested in international affairs to look for other sources of informa- 
ion, and only a few listeners and readers are capable of discriminat- 
ing between truths and lies. The international exchange of informa- 
tion and radio programs is more than an expression of the desire for 
cooperation, it is also a necessity for the promotion of better under- 
standing and for increased interest in the cultures of other peoples. 
It is regrettable, indeed, that the broadcasting service in the most 
advanced Middle Eastern country (according to a report by UNESCO) 
‘fuses no programs from foreign stations’? — whereas the French 
Radio, for example, carried 1,647 programs from abroad in 1950. It 
would also seem necessary that broadeasting services change their 
attitude towards minorities. Otherwise, minority groups will become 
more and more subject to the influence of those who have always 
known how to take advantage of their resentments and frustrations. 

The Middle East is a ‘‘critical area’’ in the fullest sense of the 
term. Programs and actions related to the area, whether poltical, 
economic, or social, whether concerned with foreign policy and inter- 
national relations or information and propaganda, should be based 
upon extensive research and expert analysis in the field of communi- 
cations. Only the knowledge of the facts and of recent developments 
in press, film, and radio will enable us to plan an intelligent course 
of action; in many cases, such knowledge may alter completely our 
approach to Middle Eastern problems. 








OBSTACLES TO ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


by David Cohen 


Just as the geographic location of the Middle Eastern area is 
rapidly assuming an important position in Western strategy, so too 
must the economic life of this area come to the fore in future Western 
planning. This region of essentially backward countries requires a 
large measure of development in order to maintain its internal stabil- 
ity and security, while for their part, the more industrialized nations 
of the West cannot hope to perpetuate their vital interests in the area 
if it remains in its present impoverished condition. 

Productive capacities and mineral resources (excluding the large 
reserves of oil) in the Middle East are admittedly meager, yet there 
is still opportunity in the region for economic development. Turkey, 
Syria, and Iraq, among other nations, offer promise for expansion and 
development of agricultural production, while the more densely popu- 
lated areas may well be fountainheads of industrialization. The ac- 
complishment of such a development, though, will require the hurdling 
of many obstacles. 

The Middle East, as a whole, is a region of low per capita in- 
comes ($96 as compared with $153 in Latin America). It is an area 
also burdened with many hardships and privations; mud huts are 
home for man and beast together, starvation is rife among the illiter- 
ate and destitute of the exploited rural population, death rates in 
general are high, and epidemics are frequent in almost every coun- 
try. Resources in the Middle East, mineral and manpower, together 
with land and capital, incomes and savings, all suffer from maldis- 
tribution. There is also a great shortage of educational and financial 
institutions, and a very limited supply of persons with any profes- 
sional, technical, or managerial skills. Only an overall integrated 
economic policy which makes full use of the local as well as foreign 
resources can begin to alleviate these conditions. 

The depressed economic conditions of the Middle East are caused 
in part by the physical characteristics of the region. The mountains 
of Turkey and Iran, for instance, disrupt communications, prevent 
the moisture-laden sea breezes from reaching the great internal 
plateaus, and discourage crop cultivation. The area as a whole suf- 
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fers from a lack of natural resources. Excluding oil, these resources 
consist mainly of coal, iron, copper, and chrome in Turkey; phos- 
phates, manganese, and iron in Egypt; and potash in the Dead Sea 
area. 

The aridity of the region is of even greater significance. By far 
the greater part of the area receives less than eight inches of rainfall 
per year; more than half of it receives less than four. There are 
some exceptions to this general rule, however. Parts of Iran, Turkey, 
and the southern Sudan average almost 24 inches of rain each year, 
though at the opposite extreme, most of the Arabian Peninsula is a 
rainless desert. The prevailing aridity shapes the local economy to a 
great extent. Though the land of the Middle East may in many areas 
be extremely fertile, the acute shortage of water limits cultivation and 
settlement. Thus, one-third of the inhabitants of the region live on 
the sea coasts, one-third dwell along the fertile river beds, and the 
rest are scattered among oases, mountain ranges, and deserts. Further- 
more, lack of rainfall throughout most of the year, together with 
frequent droughts and high evaporation rates in the rivers, has forced 
local cultivators to adopt means of artificial irrigation, and the most 
valuable cash crops (cotton, sugar cane, and citrus fruits) are now 
being cultivated in this manner. 

Over 75 per cent of the economically active population is de- 
pendent upon agriculture and animal husbandry for a livelihood, yet, 
because of the low productivity of the land, the role of the Middle 
East in world agriculture is a minor one. The output (in wheat 
equivalents) of several major products, such as potatoes, barley, oats, 
rice, rye, and sugar, accounts for only 2.6 per cent of world produc- 
tion,’ and even when the output per unit area is large, as in the case 
of Egyptian wheat or Sudanese cotton, the output per person is small. 
Farming methods are generally primitive, and the wooden plough 
used in biblical times is still the principal implement of cultivation. 
In the last few years, however, there has been an increase in the 
mechanization of agriculture due primarily to the drop in food im- 
ports during the war which increased internal production. Today 
there are several thousand tractors in operation in the Middle East. 

Together with the improvement in agricultural production by 
mechanization, there has been an improvement in agricultural prac- 
tices. In many countries reforestation programs have been undertaken, 
and laws have been enacted controlling grazing and encouraging the 
use of land terracing. Nevertheless, what has been done is no more 
than a poor beginning. Efforts to improve fertilization, for example, 
are negligible; farmyard manure must be used as fuel, for want of a 
better materiai, and the use of chemical fertilizers is highly restricted. 


1 FAO, Food and Agriculture Statistics (May, 1950). 
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Adding to the difficulties of nroduction are the strange condi- 
tions of land tenure in the area. At present there exists considerable 
confusion in regard to the legality of land titles because no regional 
cadastral survey has been completed, and most land titles are based 
solely on tradition. In practice the Ottoman land system which is 
still in effect has deprived the individual cultivator of his land, and 
special favors and awards granted by the state and by religious 
groups have led to absentee ownership. In Syria, for example, more 
than half of the land is owned by absentee landlords; in Egypt, 40 
per cent of the land is owned in this fashion; and in Iraq, although 
small holdings predominate in the rain-fed northern provinces, in 
the southern irrigated lands a few owners monopolize agricultural ma- 
chinery and irrigation equipment. 

This trend in land holding has had grievous secondary effects. 
Deprivation of ownership has destroyed the incentive of the cultivators 
to grow anything except crops that will produce a quick return, with 
the result that soil conservation is ignored and long term land im- 
provements discouraged. Along with this there has been the evil of 
excessive subdivision of the land among the members of the large size 
rural families. An extreme example of this is to be found in the 
Lebanese village of Bar Elias, whose 5,285 acres are divided into 
32,643 plots of land.? Another recent result of the land holding system 
is the trend toward increased share cropping, which leads to exploi- 
tative methods of cultivation on the part of landlords, usurers, and 
tax collectors. Rents and taxes have absorbed as much as 85 per cent 
of the tenant’s produce in a year. Thus, the low productivity and 
the antiquated system of land holdings are interdependent. 


The role of industry in the Middle East will have to be greatly 
increased if there is to be a distinct improvement in economic condi- 
tions, for at the present time, with the exception of Israel, no country 
in the area derives more than 15 per cent of its national income from 
industrial activity. The main obstacles to the increase of industry, 
heretofore, have been shortages of raw materials, capital, skilled labor, 
power supplies, and home markets. 

The scarcity of capital is the result of the natural poverty of 
the region coupled with the attitude of the rich, who indulge in osten- 
tatious luxury and invest primarily in real estate or in foreign, rather 
than domestic, enterprises. Limited markets for industrial goods are 
the result of the low purchasing power of the majority of the popula- 
tion. Such attempts as have been made to expand this market through 
the use of a high tariff have failed, because the burden of industrial- 
ization is placed on the shoulders of the poor. Despite these handicaps, 


2 Jacques Weulersse, Le pays des Alaouites (Tours, 1940). 
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however, there are opportunities for industrial development because 
of the availability of two prime tesources, cheap labor and oil. Egypt, 
having both of these in addition to supplies of iron and cotton, has, 
perhaps, the best opportunity for industridi development, with Tur- 
key, Israel, and the Persian Gulf countries following in that order. 

Most of the region’s industries have come into being during the 
last three decades, particularly in the years since 1939. Countries 
such as Egypt, Lebanon, and Syria followed Turkey’s lead in the 
establishment of iron and steel works, and their output has been 
steadily increasing since World War II. Moreover, during this decade 
Turkish and Egyptian industrial production increased 50 per cent, 
and the United Nations’ Statistical Yearbook and Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics reveal remarkable increases for the area in the output of 
coal, electricity, steel ingots, refined sugar, cotton yarn, cement, and 
glass. In addition, new industries, such as chemical production, 
vegetable dehydration, and diamond cutting, were developed. 

In 1946, when foreign competition was revived and the local in- 
flationary demand satisfied, there was a leveling off of industrial 
output, but the world rearmament race, and the consequent shortage 
of manufactured goods, has led to a renewal of industrial expansion. 
It is felt that when the increased real incomes have a chance to affect 
and enlarge local markets, there will be a chance for an even more 
rapid expansion in the industry of the Middle East. 

Improvements in agricultural and industrial production, how- 
ever, can mean little in the total picture of the Middle Eastern econ- 
omy unless there is a concomitant increase in the network of com- 
munications. The Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates are the only navigable 
rivers; local ports are limited in number and capacity; and the rail- 
roads, located primarily along rivers and in coastal plains, serve stra- 
tegic (rather than economic) and international (rather than domestic) 
purposes. Recent development plans, which have concentrated upon 
increased international commerce, have not remedied the situation. 
The Trans-Iranian Railways have been expanded; new lines have been 
constructed between Haifa and Tripoli, Mosul and Aleppo; and the 
ports of Shahpur and Khorramshahr have been improved. Now it is 
essential to extend these improvements to domestic networks. 


The Middle East is poverty-stricken. The hungry and rapidly 
expanding population exerts an intense pressure on the limited re- 
sources of the area, and consumption tends to absorb all of the 
domestic output. Consequently, the rate of saving falls short of the 
rate of investment required to raise the standard of living. Govern- 
ments have failed to mobilize savings through public loans, and pri- 
vatte savings are lured abroad by high rates of interest or are fre- 
quently hoarded in gold. Government expenditure, on the other hand, 
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is financed on an exceedingly narrow tax base which covers only a 
portion of the monetary income, exempting most other forms of income. 

During World War II the Middle Eastern countries experienced 
severe inflationary pressures, arising mainly from expenditures by 
Allied troops. The increased income was only partially offset by gov- 
ernmental budgetary policies, reduced investments, and increased im- 
port surpluses. The problem has arisen again in the post-war era, 
and it may be concluded that inflation is one of the chronic problems 
of the Middle East. 

An acute shortage of foreign exchange is another problem, sterl- 
ing balances and charitable contributions notwithstanding. The in- 
convertibility of these sterling balances, together with the failure of 
exports to keep pace with the increase in imports, has led to a large 
gap in the balance of payments in the last ten years. Some measures 
have been taken in attempts to close the gap. Egypt, for one, has 
augmented the income derived from British military expenditures 
and receipts from the Suez Canal Company with that gained from a 
partial liquidation of sterling balances and from an Export-Import 
Bank loan. Internal finances are also beset with banking and budg- 
etary difficulties. Because of the inadequate taxation system, budg- 
ets, many of which show disproportionate military and administrative 
expenditures, must be balanced by income from oil royalties or cus- 
toms revenues. Such attempts usually fail, leaving most countries 
with persistent deficits. Only Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon have suc- 
ceeded, during World War II, in establishing budgetary surpluses. 

Most banks in the region are controlled from abroad, and recent 
attempts to create independent domestic financial institutions have 
met with failure. In some countries, government efforts to establish 
agricultural banks in order to facilitate cheap credit have unfortunately 
resulted only in the improvement of short-term lending, rather than 
in the long-term loans vital to agricultural development. In short, 
the record shows that present conditions and existing techniques in 
the Middle East are inadequate to finance any large-scale, long-range 
development program. The only potential resource left to consider, 
therefore, is oil. 

According to the United Nations’ Statistical Yearbook the 1949 
regional production amounted to 16.4 per cent of the world’s supply. 
This figure, however, is not representative of the production capacity 
of the region. Shortages of material, equipment, and skilled man- 
power have limited further expansion. To meet the increasing world 
demand, more investment, construction of transportation and refinery 
facilities, and increased drilling operations are essential. In 1950 the 
refineries at Abadan, Haifa, Suez, Ras at Tannura, Bahrayn, Kuwayt, 
and Tripoli were able to process only 300 million of the 530 million 
barrels of crude oil produced. Transport of the oil from the interior 
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to the ports is also a problem, and the Trans-Arabian and Kirkuk- 
Tripoli pipelines are not yet able to substitute for tanker transporta- 
tion from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. In spite of the large 
capital investment required for extraction and transport, however, 
production costs in the Middle East are well below those of other 
major producing areas. 

In considering the possible effects of an expansion of the oil 
economy, it is well to remember that not every country in the Middle 
East possesses known oil reserves. Even in the case of a large producer 
like Iraq, oil revenues amount to only one-tenth of the national in- 
come. These oil revenues, moreover, are rarely earmarked for devel- 
opment projects, but are used to offset the cost of government adminis- 
tration. The benefits of the oil economy in providing employment op- 
portunities to natives have in general been limited to unskilled labor, 
and the supply of cheap oil made available by the concessions is of 
little use to the local, unmechanized industries. It is obvious that as 
long as the present situation exists, oil production will do little to 
further the cause of Middle Eastern economic development. 


Since the end of World War I some Middle Eastern countries 
have been initiating development programs. In the 1930’s such pro- 
grams were actually carried out in Turkey and Iran, where the gov- 
ernment sponsored financial and technical assistance to private enter- 
prise and instituted publicly owned industrial and commercial oper- 
ations. Before World War II both of these countries inaugurated 
long-range development plans, but real headway in the achievement 
of their objectives has been made only recently. In the last few years 
the local governments have endeavored to concentrate their efforts 
on pilot projects in agriculture, industry, and social services. 

Projects undertaken in irrigation and agriculture have been de- 
signed chiefly to increase the area under cultivation and to provide 
for cheap electricity and increased water supplies. Typical of such 
projects is one, in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which has facilitated 
the irrigation of 25,000 hectares of land; Egypt is working on several 
projects which form part of her long-range program to regulate the 
irrigation of 375,000 hectares and to bring under cultivation an addi- 
tional 400,000 hectares; Iraq has completed the Habbaniya Project 
on the Euphrates River, which will eventually irrigate some 800,000 
hectares; and other countries have undertaken similar projects on a 
smaller scale. Governments have also encouraged the creation of 
agricultural banks, the growth of cooperatives, and the use of fertil- 
izers and machinery in agriculture. Results of these efforts have 
been an increased membership in cooperatives (20 per cent of the rural 
population in Egypt, 17 per cent in Turkey, 75 per cent in Israel), 
an expansion of research and extension work, and a considerable in- 
crease in the import of agricultural machinery. 
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As far as industrial development is concerned, private enterprise 
has exceeded government efforts in Egypt, Lebanon, and Syria; in 
other countries the state has played the major role. Whichever sys- 
tem has predominated, however, several countries of the region have 
experienced a remarkable expansion in industrial development. Israel, 
under a four-year program, has witnessed a gross output increase from 
$336 million to $420 million, while her labor force has risen from 86,- 
000 to 122,000, and her capital investment from $151 million to $247 
million. These increases were made possible by the addition of auto- 
mobile, tire, steel, and textile plants to Israeli industrial potential. 
Egypt, too, has constructed many new plants in the automobile, steel, 
fertilizer, and electrical industries. In Iran, plans are under way for 
an increase in the facilities for sugar and steel production, while Tur- 
key is enlarging her plants for the production of iron, steel, paper, 
and chemicals. 


In regard to transportation, Egypt is at present beginning the 
construction of a $20 million railroad to the Sudan, while Turkey is 
engaged in the construction of some 23,000 kilometers of highways. 
Lebanon has recently completed a new airport in Zahle, and almost 
every country has begun harbor improvements and development proj- 
ects. All these efforts still fall short of meeting local needs. 

The obvious discrepancy between the needs and the resources of 
the Middle East indicates that bold, large-scale programs for economic 
development cannot be successfully undertaken at the present time. 
A recent survey has shown clearly that the capital required by the 
Middle East in order to raise per capita incomes by 2 per cent an- 
nually amounts to as high a figure as $1.3 billion, but the region is 
estimated capable of raising only $450 million per year.’ It is equally 
apparent, however, that immediate measures must be taken to improve 
the standard of living of the masses, lest despair drive them to revolu- 
tion. Slow, limited development programs, such as moderate tax and 
land reforms or the construction of pilot projects, cannot offset the 
rapid growth of population or alleviate the causes of an impending 
social upheaval. 

As matters stand, therefore, the choices left to the people of the 
Middle East are tragically narrow. They are forced to choose between 
foreign aid and possible foreign domination on the one hand, and 
independence and austerity on the other. There must be either radical 
social change or eventual starvation. Only increased social conscious- 
ness, greater regional cooperation, and larger amounts of inoffensive 
foreign aid can decrease this burden and make the Middle East a 
progressive frontier in an expanding world economy. 


3 United Nations, Measures for the Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries (New York, 1951). 
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INDEPENDENT IRAQ, by Majid Khad- 
duri. Oxford University, 291 pp. 
$4.50. 


If the governments of the Arab East 
“do not permit social evolution, social 
revolution will be inevitable.” This is 
Professor Khadduri’s main theme, as il- 
lustrated i nhis case study of Iraq. The 
neglected and despairing mass of Iraqi 
citizenry, which revolted in the past in 
the name of religious differences and 
nationalism, now threatens to follow the 
banner of communism. Merely arresting 
and punishing the leaders of the progres- 
sive movements will not solve the prob- 
lem. The government must take more 
fundamental steps in dealing with the 
deplorable socio-economic conditions at 
the base of the unrest. 

As to the machinery of the Iraqi gov- 
ernment itself, the author emphasizes its 
democratic form. Following the British 
model, it has both a king and parlia- 
ment, although Iraqi written constitu- 
tional law is considerably more complex 
and rigid than that of the British. What 
is primarily lacking, however, according 
to Professor Khadduri, is an organic 
conception of democracy in action. His 
discussion of coups d'état, which covers 
nearly a third of the book, points this 
up quite clearly. 

The principal problem in foreign re- 
lations for the Iraqi government is that 
of maintaining the integrity and political 
independence of the country while, at 
the same time, securing the withdrawal 
of British influence. The author believes 
this can only be done by building up 
sufficient internal strength, although he 
is by no means sure the present govern- 
ment will go ahead with either the speed 


or determination necessary to make this 
likely in the foreseeable future. 

One of the major obstacles to this 
is the split in the ranks of the Iraqi 
nationalists who have always considered 
the rise to statehood as only the first 
step toward the independence and unity 
of the whole Arab world. On the one 
hand, there is an aggressive Pan-Arab 
school whose aim is to aid other Arab 
countries in their struggle for independ- 
ence; on the other hand, there is a mod- 
erate school advocating an independent 
foreign policy for Iraq on the basis of 
her peculiar internal circumstances. 

Majid Khadduri, an Iraqi by birth, 
has written an unusually interesting, 
readable, and objective book about his 
own country. Its conclusions are not 
limited in their application to Iraq, how- 
ever, but apply to the whole Arab area 
of the Middle East as well. 


Sherwin A. Crowne 


THE NEW TURKS, by Eleanor Bisbee. 
University of Pennsylvania, 298 pp. 
$5.00. 


Eleanor Bisbee has set forth in this 
book a generally excellent, though at 
times superficial, account of the epoch- 
making transition from the “terrible 
Turk” to the “new Turk.” Proceeding 
on the premise that most Americans 
know little about Turkey or its people, 
and that much of that scant knowledge 
consists of cliches and caricatures, she 
delves into a thoroughgoing study of 
her subject. 

Beginning with the corpse of the Ot- 
toman Empire after World War I, Miss 
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Bisbee describes the almost superhuman 
leadership that created the Turkish Re- 
public in 1923. Although there were 
many skillful and devoted men involved, 
the names of Kemal Ataturk and Ismet 
Inonu stand out. It was Ataturk’s lead- 
ership and daring that broke the fatal 
dependence on the past with its con- 
comitant stigma of cruel oppression, 
while the statesmanship of Inonu earned 
for the “new Turks” a chance to prove 
to the world that they could live with 
their neighbors in peace. 

The first task was to insure Turkey 
for the Turks. The Greco-Turkish popu- 
lation exchanges represented the most 
dramatic and notorious of the efforts to 
clear Turkey of large foreign enclaves. 
The author states that this episode, while 
disastrous to many who were moved 
against their wishes, was on the whole 
successful in bettering not only local 
Turkish control but also eventual Greco- 
Turkish relations. 

The second major policy decision, the 
one which really marks the Turks as 
“new,” is the emphasis on Turkey for 
the Turks, for the new government re- 
nounced imperialism and territorial ex- 
pansion. Although this policy has been 
maintained for twenty-eight years, Miss 
Bisbee admits that only the future will 
tell whether the coincidence of weakness 
and outside turmoil or a basic change 
in outlook has been at the root of the 
success. 

Miss Bisbee’s description of the Turk- 
ish homeland, its peasantry, economic 


and social life, religion, culture, and. 


character are inclusive and informative. 
She has chosen not only to “survey their 
positive qualities and ambitions as cur- 
rently displayed, but to point out weak- 
nesses and lags which handicap their 
progress.” In her eagerness to ensure 
satisfactory coverage of the “positive 
qualities,” however, she grants only a 
brief summary near the end of the book 
to the “weaknesses.” In the interests of 
objectivity, one must point out that the 
book is pro-Turkish. But the dedication 
is to “better international understand- 
ing,” a task well handled. It is re- 
grettable, but true, that overstatement is 
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often required to belie long held pre- 
judices. 

The last of the three sections deals 
with the politics and international af- 
fairs of the Republic. Miss Bisbee’s jus- 
tification of Turkish neutrality in World 
War II, although logical, seems to rest 
a bit too much on hindsight. One must 
wonder whether luck and many outside 
unknowns did not aid the young re- 
public to a greater extent than the author 
would have us believe. 

In her summary Miss Bisbee rightly 
points out that the success to date, and 
it has been considerable, has been achieved 
under the exceptional leadership of the 
original party of the founders. The real 
and crucial test will soon come when 
the old order is gone and the young 
generation, the first to grow up under 
the Republic, meets the temptations and 
vagaries of a complicated world. 


Robert D. Cross 


THE UNITED STATES AND TURKEY 
AND IRAN, by Lewis V. Thomas 
and Richard N. Frye. Harvard Uni- 
versity, 289 pp. $4.25. 


In this double volume, the latest in 
the American Foreign Policy Library, 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Frye investigate 
every aspect of two countries which form 
a continuous and critical boundary with 
the Soviet Union, yet which differ radi- 
cally in their cultures, political positions, 
economic structure, and ability to resist 
communism. The result is a highly in- 
formative, objective, and very readable 
account of this area. But the vivid com- 
parison that emerges is the most strik- 
ing feature of the book: Turkey strong 
and resolute, Iran weak but proud; 
Turkey rejecting her past, Iran living 
in the past; Turkey looking toward Eu- 
rope, Iran turning toward her immediate 
neighbors in the Middle East. 

On the basis of Turkey's comparative 
strength and her steadiness in interna- 
tional dealings, Mr. Thomas finds that 
she is a good ally. He cautions, how- 
ever, that Turkey, beneath her facade, is 
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not as strong as she appears. Although 
she has made great progress in some 
fields, in terms of available physical and 
human resources Turkey still remains an 
underdeveloped area, and her record as 
an exponent of Western democracy leaves 
much to be desired. Despite these short- 
comings Turkey is a healthy society and 
one of the most resolutely anti-commu- 
nist countries in the world. The Turks 
now want a guarantee from the United 
States that they will not eventually be 
regarded: as expendable. Admission to 
NATO is only a beginning. The United 
States must continue with moral and 
monetary encouragement if Turkey is to 
continue in her present role as the 
“easternmost bastion of Western democ- 
racy.” 

Iran, on the other hand, though stra- 
tegically important, is seriously weakened 
by the internal threat of communism and 
the external threat of the Soviet Union. 
To a large extent this is the result of 
her position as a buffer between Rus- 
sian, American, and British interests. 
Iran’s basic difficulties are more funda- 
mental, however, and accrue to her posi- 
tion as a “land of extremes’ — extremes 
in climate, in land, in wealth, and in 
classes. The outlook is not hopeless, for 
in spite of Iran’s barter agreement with 
Russia and the nationalization of the 
oil industry, Mr. Frye feels that she has 
not rejected the West. Fundamentally, 
the country is not communistic. But Per- 
sians are tired of being mere pawns of 
power politics. Today Iran has reached 
a critical stage in her development and 
effective action by the United States 
could turn the tide. Mr. Frye suggests 
a program of military and economic aid 
coupled with more extensive propaganda, 
political support, encouragement, and the 
maintenance and expansion of cultural 
and social ties. To those who would 
criticize this scheme as too general and 
idealistic, he counters with a warning 
against defeatism and a plea for Iran 
that would serve for Turkey as well, 
“Let our failure, if we fail, be because 
we tried to do too much, not too little.” 

Whether or not one sees possibilities 
or only pitfalls in these proposals, the 
book itself is extremely valuable. Com- 
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plete with appendices of constitutions, 
treaties, statistics, and lists of suggested 
reading, The United States and Turkey 
and Iran is a comprehensive yet compact 
work. And in these days of “troubled 
area studies” it is especially refreshing 
to find one that spotlights the Middle 
East more as a challenge than as a head- 
ache. 


Joanne R. Toor 


THE NEAR EAST AND THE GREAT 
POWERS, edited by Richard N. 
Frye. Harvard University, 214 pp. 
$3.50. 


This timely symposium, derived from 
papers presented at the Near East Con- 
ference at Harvard University last year, 
suffers from the usual defects of plural 
authorship plus a more serious weakness 
resulting from the composition of the 
Conference itself. With diplomats and 
orthodox scholars outnumbering the 
other participants, the book unfortunately 
conceals more than it reveals. 

Ralph Bunche sets the general tone of 
the book when he calls upon the Western 
powers to evolve a more enlightened 
policy in the Near East, based on mutual 
interest that would perhaps produce 
“revolutionary changes of very great 
magnitude.” He does not, however, con- 
sider the possibility that such a course 
might lead to the United States sup- 
porting the peoples of this area against 
their rulers. Continuing with this theme, 
H. A. R. Gibb condemns the past record 
of American and British policies in the 
region and states, ““The Near East is not 
only on our hands but on our hearts . . . 
We cannot pull out of it; we cannot 
just leave it to its own people.” Yet 
he offers no assurances against renewed 
imperialism. 

Scanning the political scene from the 
Near Eastern viewpoint, Charles Malik 
theorizes that the “Near East is neither 
East nor West” but the “in betweén.” 
The implication of this statement is that 
the various countries can take advantage 
of the bipolar world to bargain for their 
own benefit. In the opinion of Profes- 
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sor Thomson of Harvard, however, ‘‘the 
small states must choose one side or 
the other . . . or remain .. . a fair 
prey for either side.” 

Passing to the economic difficulties of 
the region, George McGhee, the new 
American Ambassador to Turkey, and 
Charles Issawi of the UN Secretariat pro- 
pose a dynamic joint effort of both local 
and foreign governments as the only 
means of developing the area sufficiently. 
Yet again, only the surface of the prob- 
lem is touched, for they fail to consider 
the most fundamental obstacle — the 
medieval structure of the Near Eastern 
economy. Radical changes will have to 
be made before any “bold, new pro- 
gram” can be formulated. 

The contributions of J. C. Hurewitz 
and Majid Khadduri are the best in the 
book. In an excellent account of the 
Palestine problem, Professor Hurewitz 
shows how the UN had been handi- 
capped in its conciliation efforts by the 
attitudes of the major powers and the 
parties to the dispute; Professor Khad- 
duri presents an objective and informa- 
tive chronicle on Arab unification ef- 
forts from 1921 to 1951. 

Despite its flaws, the symposium does 
give a glimpse of the major problems of 
the Near East, and the obstacles that 
will have to be overcome in their solu- 
tion. 


David Cohen 


MEMOIRS OF KING ABDULLAH OF 
TRANSJORDAN, edited by Philip 
Graves. Translated from the Arabic 
by G. Khuri. Philosophical Library. 
278 pp. $3.75. 


Anyone with any interest at all in the 
Middle East will enjoy the Memoirs of 
King Abdullah of Transjordan if only 
for the fact that they were written by an 
old-fashioned, oriental, dynastic autocrat. 
Those expecting a detailed work done in 
the grand historical style of such con- 
temporary chroniclers of the West as 
Winston Churchill, will be disappointed. 
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Set forth in an aloof and regal style, the 
Memoirs reflect Abdullah’s oriental tem- 
perament; they are polite, restrained, 
more philosophical than factual, and al- 
ways in good taste. 

Abdullah’s account of his boyhood, 
spent in the Arabian desert and along the 
shores of the Bosphorus, of intrigue 
among the East and the West, and of the 
Arab liberation movement are dramatical- 
ly told. But the exact role Abdullah 
played in the independence movement of 
1914-1919 is never made quite clear, and 
only a hazy picture is presented of the 
Kingdom of Jordan. Although nicely 
narrated, such gaps are all too frequent 
in the Memoirs and serve to detract from 
it. 

Although the question of Palestine and 
Israel has been extremely delicate and 
explosive, Abdullah’s allusions to this 
problem are vague, and his position not 
at all clear or understandable. The Arab 
Confederation which he sponsored never 
materialized and Abdullah himself must 
have suspected, even slightly, the hope- 
lessness of it. Yet, with dogged determina- 
tion he resisted Israeli autonomy on the 
grounds that it would probihit the for- 
mation of such a Confederation. 


Today the Middle East is tremendously 
important. If there were a war, the 
allegiance or at least the passive coop- 
eration of the Arab countries would be 
crucially necessary. One might expect to 
find in Abdullah’s Memoirs just where 
the Arab countries would stand. One only 
finds where Abdullah himself would 
stand; his loyalties would have been as 
always, with England. This might be 
very reassuring had he not been as- 
sassinated. 


Possibly the significance of King Ab- 
dullah is the fact that British power was 
responsible for his becoming King, and 
that British influence would continue to 
predominate for as long as he remained 
its symbol. In 1950 Abdullah was an 
anachronism long overdue for the as- 
sassin’s bullet. His death was not quite 
synchronized with the death of British 
imperialism, but the two are one and the 
same. 


William C. Kuhns 
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A MIRROR FOR PRINCES, translated 
from the Persian by Reuben Levy. 
E. P. Dutton, 265 pp. $3.75. 


For the first time the Persian classic, 
the Qabus Nama of Kai Kaus ibn- 
Iskandar, is now available to readers of 
English. Mr. Reuben Levy, Professor of 
Persian at Cambridge University, presents 
this very readable translation to the pub- 
lic under the appropriate title, A Mirror 
for Princes. 

Kai Kaus, princely author of the 
Qabus Nama, was ruler of the north 
Persian province of Ghurgan during the 
mid-eleventh century, and his famous 
book consists of forty chapters of parental 
advice meant for his favorite son and 
heir-apparent, the Gilanshaw. The wise 
old prince was a man of considerable 
learning and wide interests in public life, 
and as such he draws on his sixty-three 
years experience to eloquently counsel 
his son for any eventuality which may 
lie ahead in life. The youth is encouraged 
to learn a trade and to test his aptitudes 
for the professions ranging from musician 
and merchant to doctor and astronomer. 
He is also directed by his noble father 
to remember his duties toward God and 
to investigate the philosophical pursuits. 

Especially delightful are the chapters 
concerning dignity and propriety in per- 
sonal habits (eating, wine-drinking, bath- 
ing, sleeping), the buying of slaves and 
horses, the art of love-making, and the 
choosing of a wife. The art of leading 
armies, of being a vizier, of being boon 
companion to a king, and of kingship 
itself are explained and the young man 
is cautioned that exceptional qualities of 
manhood and tolerance are required for 
such high callings. In spite of this the 
Gilanshaw is advised to use a subtle 
expediency in his dealings with men. He 
is told, for example, that it is permissible 
to lie but it is better to do so only 
after one has established a reputation 
for unshakable veracity. 


According to the authorities available 
to the reviewer Professor Levy has done 
justice to the original Persian text and 
A Mirror for Princes is a simple, lucid 
reading while the graceful style of its 
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witty Persian author is preserved. For 
those who are particularly interested in 
the Middle Eastern mind and society, 
past and present, this volume should be 
valuable and revealing although it does 
not represent the whole Muslim approach 
to life. For other readers it is a polished 
Persian prose classic written by an active 
public figure of his day and a book which 
has long merited this excellent English 
translation. 

Clifford F. Gurney 


ASIA’S LANDS AND PEOPLES, by 
George B. Cressey. McGraw-Hill, 
597 pp. $7.00. 


The briefest and the most compact 
description of this volume lies within 
its own subtitle— “A Geography of 
One-Third The Earth and Two-Thirds 
Its People.’ The present publication, 
the second edition of an earlier work, 
includes post-war production figures and 
boundary alterations. Furthermore, much 
of the original material has been rear- 
ranged to place new countries such as 
Korea, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Israel 
within their proper places in the world’s 
geography. 

Asia's Lands and Peoples is essentially 
a source book of statistical facts and 
geographical information, covering com- 
pletely the standard topics of climate, 
soil, river patterns, surface configura- 
tions, and mineral resources. But Cres- 
sey goes somewhat beyond the scope of 
ordinary physical descriptions by bring- 
ing into his geographical account perti- 
nent commentaries on the less tangible, 
but nonetheless fundamental, factors of 
cultural heritage, historical background, 
political patterns, and population prob- 
lems of Asian countries. 

Surmounting all these considerations 
and geographical data is Cressey’s con- 
cept of geostrategy which “considers the 
significance of the environment as ap- 
plied to the understanding of a problem 
of economic or political welfare, pri- 
marily but not necessarily of interna- 
tional scope.’ The components of 
geostrategy are those geographic elements 
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of critical importance to the strategic 
position of a country: size, shape, ac- 
cessibility, location, boundaries, relation 
to the ocean, topography, minerals, cli- 
mate, and the people. 

Cressey’s efforts to compress Asia's 
geography into one volume has neces- 
sarily resulted in some broad observa- 
tions and over-simplifications. The fault, 
however, is not that of the author, but 
rather that of Asia itself. For with all 
simplification exhausted, there still re- 
main 169 ethnic groups within Russia 
alone and 200 languages in India. And 
in China, with an ostensibly homogeneous 
culture, the province of Fukien alone 
yields 108 dialects. When these cultural 
factors and many others are heaped upon 
the diverse physical characteristics of 
the terrain, the author's difficulties be- 
come easy to understand. 

Because of Asia’s critical importance 
in world affairs, the value of such a 
factual sourcebook is great. Heretofore, 
the West has known and understood lit- 
tle of that continent and its people. The 
luxury of this indifference is no longer 
to be ours, for as Cressey warns, ‘“Geo- 
graphic ignorance is immeasurably ex- 
pensive.” 

Gerald P. Bellizzi 


THE CHINA STORY, by Freda Utley. 
Henry Regnery, 274 pp. $3.50. 


In condemning our past foreign pol- 
icy toward China Freda Utley is on fairly 
safe ground, since that has now become 
the fashionable thing to do. In the more 
important consideration of why our for- 
eign policy failed, the author is not quite 
so secure, her main contention being 
that the disaster was due to the sinister 
influence of a certain number of “‘lib- 
erals” and Communist-sympathizers in 
the State Department. But Miss Utley 
contradicts her basic argument when she 
suggest that, after all, it was not just 
these few men who were deceived by 
Communist friendship during the War; 
that during the critical years of 1945 
and 1946, when firm and _ substantial 
support of Chiang Kai-shek would have 
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been of vital importance, friendship for 
the Communists who had helped us 
against Hitler and Tojo was a national 
attitude, shared by Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. This would appear to 
be a more valid reason for our failure 
to treat the Chinese Communists as 
natural enemies than the fact that we 
had certain policy-makers who could not, 
or would not, resist the popular tide. 

Moreover, the author herself admits 
that the choice before us was not an 
easy one. Basically, we could support 
either the seemingly progressive Com- 
munists who appeared to have more 


‘gusto for tackling the reforms which 


China needed, or, as General Wedemeyer 
described it, the “corrupt, reactionary, 
and inefficient,” but strongly anti-com- 
munist, Nationalist Government. Con- 
sidered in the light of American tem- 
perament toward Communists at that 
time, the decision of our policy-makers 
to try to compromise with them does 
not appear to have been so unrealistic 
or unpatriotic. 

Freda Utley does make some valuable 
contributions to the China story, such 
as her convincing revelation that our 
military aid to Chiang was not as great 
as the Administration would have us 


‘ believe. But her book suffers from a 


general lack of objectivity because she 
cannot be tolerant of anyone who shook 
hands with a Communist before 1945 
and has not since publicly denounced 
himself. 

Russell Bouvier, Jr. 


THE STATE OF ASIA, by Lawrence K. 
Rosinger and Associates. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 512 pp. $6.00. 


Thirty years ago the average Ameri- 
can’s ideas of Asia revolved clumsily 
around missionaries, ricefields, jungles, 
over-population, and an open door. To- 
day he is more informed, yet his knowl- 
edge is still woefully inadequate. Re- 
garding Asia chiefly as a focal point in 
the “cold war,” he is prone to lump 
together the various states or to consider 
them as strategic marionettes. Further- 
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more, Western governmental policies to- 
wards the internal affairs of Asian states 
and colonies have long been determined 
by economic and strategic factors. The 
rise of Asian nationalism has played 
havoc with these policies; Asian leaders 
have begun to promote their own objec- 
tives as they see fit, regardless of foreign 
interests. The Asian people think in 
terms of solving Asian problems, not of 
furthering Western purposes. 

On the premise that our consideration 
of Asia as an extension of Occidental 
power politics can lead only to a self- 
defeating policy, The State of Asia tries 
to narrow the gap between American 
and Asian thinking. In factual analyses 
of recent developments within thirteen 
countries, the authors attempt to present 
the situation from the Asian viewpoint 
while still maintaining an objective at- 
titude. 

The very nature of the subject, how- 
ever, makes complete impartiality of 
judgment impossible for either readers 
or writers. Since each area is covered 
by a different author, distortions are 
inevitable; even variations in style em- 
phasize national divergencies. Intra-con- 
tinental relationships are stressed in some 
cases, minimized in others. Economic, 
political, or social problems appear fore- 
most according to the writer's interpre- 
tation. Facts are significant and well or- 
ganized in some presentations, overly 
detailed in some, and discriminately 
selected in others. 

On the other hand, plural authorship 
exposes the reader to various biases and 
enables him to compare interpretations. 
Separate treatment establishes each region 
as an integral unit, with individual char- 
acteristics and problems. But most strik- 
ing is the broad parallelism of develop- 
ment throughout the area. Most of the 
authors come to similar conclusions: the 
basic reason for the violence of Asian 
nationalism has been neither Commu- 
nism, nor native reaction against ex- 
ploitation, nor internal strife, though all 
of these are factors. Rather it is the 
Western failure to appreciate dynamic 
forces and promote drastically needed 
reforms. It is significant that only in 
the two chapters written from a purely 
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external viewpoint (those on the Jap- 
anese occupation and the Korean war) 
is there no implication that our present 
problems are of our own making and 
that a reorientation of our policy is a 
vital necessity for the future. 

This conclusion must not be taken at 
face value, of course. No one-volume 
survey, intended for popular reading, 
can analyze thoroughly the fundamental 
problems of so large and diverse an 
area. The State of Asia is not completely 
impartial nor authoritative; nevertheless, 
its effort to shift emphasis from the 
actions and influences of external forces 
on Asia to “what is happening inside 
Asian countries” merits it an important 
place in contemporary reading. 


Jane Alyea 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY, by L. Ethan Ellis. 
Harper, 604 pp. $5.00. 


The major task of the historian is to 
arrange events in meaningful order, em- 
phasizing the importance of those aspects 
which bear the seeds of major historical 
change, and underlining the factors which 
account for its fundamental continuity. 

Professor Ellis’ A Short History of 
American Diplomacy has almost suc- 
ceeded in this task, but his attempt at 
severe compression has, unfortunately, re- 
sulted in considerable distortion. In an 
effort to avoid lengthy discussion he 
omits important phases of American 
diplomacy by his extensive use of a tech- 
nique which may be called “cyclical.” 
Separate aspects of foreign affairs are 
treated in an isolated, chronological 
fashion, giving an episodic and artificial 
character to profound events whose sig- 
nificance can be completely understood 
only in the light of their relation to 
other events. The reader thus loses the 
feeling of unity and continuity so im- 
portant to any history text. 

Despite these flaws, however, the 
somewhat disjointed structure has certain 
advantages, especially in spotlighting sig- 
nificant themes. The role of American 
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opportunism in the creation of a strong 
republic is emphasized in this way. The 
United States, for example, capitalized on 
Europe’s weaknesses and “allowed no 
constitutional or political consistencies to 
place obstacles in the way of success.” 
Also highlighted is the course of the 
recurrent phenomenon of isolationism 
and its legal and political manifestations 
in the Neutrality Laws and the Monroe 
Doctrine. In his treatment of contem- 
porary events, however, Professor Ellis 
carefully evades any decisive interpreta- 
tion or judgment, particularly in cases 
where important information in the 
archives is still unavailable. 


The style of the book is simple and 
colorful, while the level of the author's 
scholarship is evident throughout. Al- 
though in the final analysis A Short His- 
tory of American Diplomacy \acks the 
structure of a convenient text, it is suc- 
cessful in presenting the mechanics of 
power relations without losing sight of 
the human element in history. 


Chris Nikopoulos 


IN DEFENSE OF THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST, by Hans J. Morgenthau. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 283 pp. $3.50. 


When people are faced with a reality 
they find distasteful or appalling, they 
tend to create verbal road maps which 
purport to depict reality but which, in 
effect, are reproductions of what men 
feel the reality should be. Occasionally, 
during such periods, a book appears 
which is based upon reality and which 
reminds us of the simple truth that 
there is a vast difference between what 
is and what should be. In Defense of 
the National Interest is such a book, and 
it deserves to be read, to be pondered, 
and to be adopted as a road map of 
the political world. 

Until international morality is estab- 
lished, Mr. Morgenthau tells us, we 
should base our foreign policy upon the 
national interest as conceived by our 
best political minds. To consider policy- 
making in moral and non-political terms 
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is a denial of the obvious fact that the 
international community in which we live 
is comprised of nations big and small, 
powerful and impotent. Power exists. 
It may not please some moralists to 
acknowledge its existence, and too often, 
like Kant, they say, “Denied by the 
facts? Well, too bad for the facts.” A 
new Kellogg-Briand Pact, a new United 
Nations Charter will banish power and 
power differences no more than a world 
agreement to banish atoms would alter 
the physical universe. Furthermore, pol- 
icy based on moral grounds is, by its 
very nature, absolute policy. One can- 
not equivocate or bargain when one 
speaks in terms of morality. We either 
make the world safe for democracy or 
we do not. 

Mr. Morgenthau points out that a 
morally conceived policy makes it almost 
impossible to settle the problems and 
conflicts of the United States and the 
Soviet Union over the conference table. 
If we conceive of the enemy as Com- 
munism, no amount of talking is going 
to cause it to disappear. We will have 
to fight to eradicate it root and branch. 
But Mr. Morgenthau does not feel that 
the enemy is Communism. In viewing 
the events of today against the backdrop 
of the past, he sees that the enemy is 
the same Russian imperialism which in 
the 19th century marched westward un- 
der the banners of the Czar only to be 
halted by the amoral national interest 
policy of Great Britain. 

Again, the enemy is not Communism, 
but if we falsely assume that it is, and 
that we must fight to defeat it, the ques- 
tion then arises as to the timing of our 
attack. We either fight now or drift 
into war. Mr. Morgenthau feels with 
Winston Churchill that there is “ 
very real danger in going on drifting 
too long.” This is especially true since 
the atomic blasts in Russia are signals 
that our atom superiority — which may 
have been the major guarantor of peace 
—can now be challenged. Time is now 
clearly not in our favor. We will con- 
tinue, and perhaps increase, our relative 
atom superiority, but when the Russian 
stockpile reaches a certain point it makes 
no difference if we are a million A and 
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H bombs ahead. If we must have a pol- 
icy aiming toward war, let us choose a 
time favorable for our chances of vic- 
tory. 

If, on the other hand, we realize that 
the issue is war or peace, and if we 
endeavor to arrive at a realistic political 
settlement based on spheres of influence 
determined by mutual national interest, 
there may be some chance of arriving 
at a modus vivendi. The odds favoring 
success are increased, Mr. Morgenthau 
points out, if we continue to build our 
strength and power at home. Spheres 
of influence based on national interest 
and backed not by legal verbalism or 
utopian dreams but by the power of 
each nation to enforce the settlement 
may not be morally admirable. But what 
is the alternative? The alternative is 
total war and perhaps the destruction of 
what moral and physical beauty the im- 
perfect world now possesses. 


Timothy ]. Larkin 


TOWN MEETING FOR AMERICA, by 
William Bross Lloyd, Jr. Island 
Press, 84 pp. $2.00. 


Town Meeting For America is a short 
monograph devoted to the possibility of 
calling a constitutional convention to 
adopt an amendment providing for greater 
American participation in a reinforced 
world organization. This is the only in- 
stitution that Mr. Lloyd, an admitted 
world federalist, believes could guarantee 
the peace. 

The basis for this scheme is Article V 
of the United States Constitution, which 
provides for a convention called by Con- 
gress to amend the Constitution if re- 
quested by two-thirds of the state legis- 
latures. Once assembled, the convention 
would deal with those sections of the 
Constitution that relate to foreign af- 
fairs. More specifically, it would be 
devoted to turning over some of our 
sovereignty in this area to a strengthened 
United Nations. This in turn, Mr. Lloyd 
feels, would encourage the people of 
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other nations to put pressure on their 
governments to do likewise. The final 
result would be a vastly strengthened 
United Nations, truly capable of pre- 
serving the peace. 


It would indeed be ideal if such a 
plan were practicable, but the ‘‘grass 
roots” sentiment of this country hardly 
seems to justify the assumption that such 
a convention could be called; or that if 
called, it would be in favor of turning 
over control of our foreign policy and 
international action to a super-national 
body. 

The solution to the problem of world 
tensions and the future of world peace 
may lie, as Mr. Lloyd believes, in a great- 
er world federalism promoted by uni- 
lateral action of one great power. But the 
author, unfortunately, does not provide 
the solution to the primary problem of 
how to get the people to want it and act 
for it. Nor is there any guarantee that 
such unilateral action by the United States 
would affect opinion behind the Iron 
Curtain. Because of his failure to deal 
with the political realities of the cur- 
rent domestic and world situations, Mr. 
Lloyd’s thesis will have to be filed away 
with other such idealistic but imprac- 
ticable schemes for peace. 


E. Michael Finkelstein 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY AND 
CATHOLIC POWER, by Paul Blan- 
shard. Beacon Press, 340 pp. $3.50. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CHURCHES, 
by James Hastings Nichols. West- 
minster Press, 298 pp. $4.50. 


The opinion is frequently expressed 
today, in both lay and clerical circles, 
that the Christian Churches stand as the 
most important bulwark of the free world 
against Communism. For a proper un- 
derstanding of the real issues involved 
in this generalization, it is essential that 
the individual examine with care the 
position of the various Churches in re- 
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gard to what we, as Americans, regard 
as fundamental human rights. 

Paul Blanshard, in his latest endeavor, 
offers a partial consideration of this 
question. Already known to the reading 
public as one who regards Catholic power 
as a threat to American democracy, Mr. 
Blanshard has now entered the interna- 
tional field to discuss the seemingly op- 
posite poles of Catholicism and Com- 
munism. Despite its all-inclusive title, 
the book in fact boils down to a series 
of rather frightening parallels between 
Vatican and Kremlin. 

That the author succeeds in pointing 
up a number of striking similarities be- 
tween these two opposing forces of Right 
and Left will come as no surprise to 
those who have given much thought to 
patterns of authoritarianism. Few Amer- 
ican authors, however, have cared to ex- 
press themselves on this subject in such 
an uninhibited fashion in a book obviously 
designed for popular consumption. As 
a courageous and _ thought-provoking 
piece of writing this book has a definite 
value. 

The chief weakness of the book lies 
in what appears to be an oversimplifica- 
tion in the attempt to draw convincing 
parallels. While in some of his analogies 
Mr. Blanshard displays good judgment 
and considerable insight, in others he 
seems to be straining to carry his point. 
At times, moreover, he weakens his case 
by permitting himself to make some 
rather extreme statements. Considering 
both ends and methods, for instance, few 
will agree with Mr. Blanshard that as 
institutions “the Kremlin and the Vatican 
are far more conspicuous in their sim- 
ilarities than their differences.” But 
whether or not one subscribes to all the 
conclusions, the facts as he presents them 
are in themselves extremely interesting, 
and the book, though not profound, is 
guaranteed to hold the reader's interest. 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Blanshard, 
however, that he must be compared with 
the second author, for though we may 
admire his honest convictions, his book 
must inevitably suffer when placed along- 
side that of Dr. Nichols. By contrast it 
is almost superficial. In Democracy and 
the Churches, Dr. Nichols has produced 
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a scholarly (and readable) work of 
great value, not only as an_ historical 
study, but as a penetrating analysis of 
the problems of our own day. 

With a wealth of material at his 
command, the author examines here “the 
contributions and resistances” of the ma- 
jor Christian Churches to modern liberal 
democracy. Dismissing Orthodox Cath- 
olicism as autocratic in ethic and polit- 
ical impetus, along with High-Church 
Anglicanism and Continental Lutheranism 
— though there are certain exceptions — 
he focuses his attention primarily upon 
Roman Catholicism on the one hand and 
Puritan Protestantism on the other. 


In brief, Dr. Nichols presents the 
thesis that, since the 18th century, Puri- 
tan Protestantism has maintained ‘“‘a 
positive affiliation with liberal democ- 
racy.” Roman Catholicism has exhibited 
diverse tendencies, but in the final anal- 
ysis the author must conclude (even as 
Mr. Blanshard) that with liberal democ- 
racy it has “no intrinsic kinship.” In 
spite of five major efforts within the 
hierarchy in the direction of democracy, 
the Church has continued to stand as 
the supporter of monarchism and abso- 
lutism. In recent years this has meant 


‘ support of Fascism, and for those in- 


terested in the part played by the Church 
in the rise of Messrs. Mussolini, Schus- 
chnigg, and Franco the book contains 
much revealing data. 

It is in conclusion, however, that Dr. 
Nichols poses what is for us perhaps 
the most challenging question in this 
study — the dilemma of Puritan Protes- 
tantism in the face of aggressive totali- 
tarianism in the 20th century. To such 
a threat the absolutist and authoritarian 
Churches have a ready answer, while in 
many respects the traditional ethic of 
Puritan Protestantism no longer seems 
adequate. But the problem is by no 
means limited to religion. Here, clearly, 
is the dilemma of liberal democracy as 
a whole. Can a democracy in these times, 
while combatting its totalitarian enemies, 
still preserve its own fundamental prin- 
ciples? This is a vital question which 
no American can safely disregard. 


Gifford D. Malone 
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THE PRESS AND SOCIETY, by George 
L. Bird and Frederic E. Merwin. 
Prentice-Hall, 655 pp. $6.65. 


Professors Bird and Merwin’s revised 
collection of readings, though preoc- 
cupied with newspapers, tries to give 
the over-all view needed to understand 
America’s communications pattern. In- 
ternational affairs workers need such un- 
derstanding, for much of the world’s 
opinion of us results from the coverage 
of American communications media. The 
recessity to coordinate our propaganda 
and communications is increasingly rec- 
ognized. Selected readings such as these 
can include all opinion, but are inevitably 
limited in value by the editors’ 4 priori 
assumptions. The limiting assumption 
here is that a tendency toward responsible 
press freedom exists to a greater extent 
than ever before. 


E. H. Carr, diplomat and former Lon- 
don Times editor, has maintained the 
contrary, contending that today’s press 
freedom is less freedom of opinion for 
most people than “subjection to the in- 
fluence of innumerable forms of prop- 
aganda directed by vested interests of 
one kind or another.” The Hutchins 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
concluded that three factors endanger 
press freedom: decrease in the propor- 
tion of those who can use it for ex- 
pressing opinions and ideas, failure to 
provide a service adequate to society’s 
needs, and periodic practices condemned 
by society. An editors’ forum at North- 
western University last September claimed 
that “the growing practice of secrecy 
in government” menaces press freedom. 
This disagreement on trends of freedom 
is apparently ignored by the editors of 
this collection. 

To its credit the book includes much 
of the best writing on its subject. Hamil- 
ton’s historic defense of Zenger is here, 
as is also a fine compendium on prop- 
aganda technique. But current communi- 
cations defects are glossed over. Present 
day America has fewer than 10,000 of the 
16,000 weekly newspapers of 1910; the 
2,000 dailies of 1909 have dwindled 
to less than 1,750, 58 per cent of which 
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are chain controlled; only one out of 
twelve cities with daily newspapers has 
competing dailies, and ten states have 
no cities with competing dailies. Such 
facts should be interpreted carefully; 
they reflect what may be a decline in 
democracy in our press, which could do 
great harm to our current effort at in- 
ternational leadership. 

As one able working newspaperman, 
A. J. Liebling, points out, it is “so ex- 
pensive to compete that no mere work- 
ing newspaperman has been able to 
found an important (American) paper in 
this century.” The possible dangers of 
this trend still await analysis sufficient 
to aid our efforts at world leadership. 


Henry M. Gallagher, Jr. 


MODERN FRANCE, edited by Edward 
Mead Earl. Princeton University, 
522 pp. $6.00. 


The future of the West is so closely 
bound up with French national existence 
that the question posed by André Sieg- 
fried in the opening chapter of this book 
tends to become of almost universal im- 
portance: are the French capable of deal- 
ing with the new circumstances of 
twentieth century, especially post-World 
War II, survival? Most of the contribu- 
tors to Modern France are critical of past 
performance, but hopeful of the future. 
To borrow Kenneth Douglas’s metaphor, 
the general consensus seems to be that, 
for the present, there is seed; for the 
future, a hope that it will fall on fertile 
ground. 

The message of hope rests tenuously 
on analyses of the not too encouraging 
past and present developments. These 
analyses are, for the most part, elabor- 
ations of the intellectual, political, social, 
economic, military, and _ international 
aspects of the theme set forth in the 
first main division of the volume: the 
decline of the French é/an vital. Although 
the definition of this term depends partly 
on its context, the meaning used by John 
B. Wolf relates it to the theme that 
runs through most of the different chap- 
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ters; it is the ability to adjust national 
life to changing conditions. The concept 
of élan vital arose as a rationalization 
of this very failure to adjust to the 20th 
century. Rather than face the facts of 
changing circumstances, which involves 
a measure of hard-headed self-criticism, 
the French have erected a myth of in- 
herent French vitalism which is supposed 
to carry France gloriously forward. 

In science and education part of the 
failure is government niggardliness re- 
garding facilities, a neglect more deep- 
seated than the current shortage of funds. 
The scientist in France still struggles 
along with one helper and a tiny lab- 
oratory in an age when the crucial ex- 
periments are being conducted in tre- 
mendous, government operated, multi- 
billion dollar atom plants. The readjust- 
ment would go against traditional French 
individualism which, according to the 
myth, will triumph in the end—-a task 
entrusted to the indefeasible élan vital. 

The political failure is one by no 
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means peculiar to France. It is the 
Western problem, so far only honestly 
recognized by Britain and the Scandana- 
vian countries, of giving liberalism and 
democracy a meaning for the poorer in- 
dustrial and peasant classes to whom 
political equality and a_ secret ballot 
mean exactly nothing. This issue has 
been obscured by the internal dissension 
of the Third Republic and the external 
threat to the Fourth. The longer it goes 
unanswered, the more it becomes the 
monopoly of the Communists. 


The social failure is that of clinging 
to Republican, bourgeois individualism 
instead of facing the fact of collectivist 
industrialism. The businessman prefers 
his small family business and a leisurely 
productive effort directed to satisfying 
the good taste of a limited and particular 
clientele rather than driving competitively 
for quantity production, profit, and ex- 
pansion. The change is not a pleasant 
one to contemplate, but the refusal to 
make it is reflected in the failure to 
reach ECA goals and to make the sacri- 
fices necessary for effective unification 
in nationalized industries. 

In matters of security and military 
strategy no myth could withstand the 


‘onslaught of two paralyzing wars. French 


defense plans are now developing along 
lines based on an admission of past mis- 
takes and the necessity to adapt indus- 
trial plants and scientific research facili- 
ties to the needs of modern war. 

These are samples of a theme remark- 
ably clear considering the book's com- 
posite authorship. Modern France is in- 
dispensible reading for an understanding 
of the nature and background of the 
crisis facing France and its meaning for 
Europe and the world. 


Raymond S. Yaukey 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
by L. Larry Leonard. McGraw Hill, 
630 pp. $6.00. 


It has been six years since the United 
Nations was established “. . . to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge 
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of war.” It has been a little over a 
year since the UN took the unprecedented 
step of using the armed forces of its 
individual members to stop and punish 
aggression. Events during the past six 
years seem to indicate that the UN has 
failed to keep the peace. Great power 
unanimity, upon which the UN security 
system is based, has also failed. If the 
UN has failed in its basic task, what 
are the benefits of membership in an in- 
ternational organization ? 


L. Larry Leonard has written in In- 
ternational Organization, “So long as 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
continue to participate in the United Na- 
tions and to leave the door open to nego- 
tiation, as serious as the crisis in their 
relationship may be, there is hope for 
a settlement.” 

The story of the United Nations and 
its predecessor, the League of Nations, 
is told by Mr. Leonard with as much 
objectivity as can be maintained in to- 
day’s emotion-ridden world. He devotes 
the greater part of the book to the 
United Nations and its related organs 
and specialized agencies. As Mr. Leonard 
points out, however, no matter how per- 
fect these organs may appear to be, if 
they are not accepted by the participat- 
ing governments in good faith, and if 
full cooperation is not extended to them, 
they will not work. 


A good example of this lack of co- 
operation is shown in the field of in- 
ternational control of narcotics. In 1949 
Iran produced 1500 tons of raw opium 
and Turkey produced 439 tons of the 
same material which, when combined, 
represented four to five times the total 
medical and scientific requirements for 
the whole world in that year. Yet both 
Iran and Turkey are members of the UN 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

It may be that as long as a UN exists, 
hope for a negotiated settlement of our 
most pressing problems will also exist. 
Until the time that all governments see 
fit to pursue identical aims rather than 
acting as independent and sovereign polit- 
ical units, the UN, or some other com- 
parable international organization, will 
have to serve as a central arena for the 
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resolution of international discord and 
conflict. 
Salvatore J. Marino 


THE ANCIENT KHMER EMPIRE, by 
Lawrence Palmer Briggs. American 
Philosophical Society, 295 pp. $6.00. 


Despite its importance for an under- 
standing of the present, the ancient his- 
tory of Indio-China is a field that has 
long been neglected. Lawrence Briggs’ 
scholarly work on the Khmer Empire 
represents a significant forward step in 
filling the gap in our knowledge of the 
area, With its large number of illus- 
trations and information drawn from re- 
cent excavations, the book will be of 
interest both to historians and to stu- 
dents of Far Eastern art and architecture. 
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INDIA SINCE PARTITION, by Andrew 
Mellor. Frederick A. Praeger, 156 
pp. $2.50. 


India, the “sub-continent” of vast pop- 
ulation and resources, has more fully 
emerged upon the international scene 
since her independence from British rule, 
and with the possible shift of the cen- 
ter of the world power struggle to the 
Far East, she takes on a significance that 
cannot be ignored. Andrew Mellor’s 
short but comprehensive account of the 
historical development of modern India 
brings to light the problems that the 
country faces in its present role as a 
third force between two conflicting 
ideologies as well as its age-old chronic 
domestic problems. The book is concise, 
fairly objective in its approach, and, for 
the most part, covers the significant 
problems of India today. 
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HISTORY OF SYRIA, by Philip K. 
Hitti. MacMillan, 749 pp. $10.00. 


From the long pre-historic era through 
the Semitic, Phoenician, Hebraic, Greco- 
Roman, Umayyad, and Ottoman periods 
to the crisis-filled present, Mr. Hitti 
presents an intricate picture of the com- 
plex interplay of forces which have 
shaped this ancient land and its peoples. 
Told in terms of archeology, culture, 
physical environment, and economic de- 
velopment, the work still avoids the 
kaleidoscopic confusion often resulting 
from masses of detail and remains re- 
markably coherent and unified through- 
out, 


HUMAN BONDAGE IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA, by Bruno Lasker. University 
of North Carolina, 406 pp. $6.00. 


Human beings held as slaves, or with 
fresh memories of broken shackles — 
not Russian Communism or Western Im- 
perialism— is the factor behind the 
seething unrest in Southeast Asia today. 
Mr. Lasker analyzes all the forms which 
mask the brute face of slavery and con 
cludes that only when the hatred bred 
by this villainy disappears, can we hope 
for a peaceful Southeast Asia. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, edited 
by W. Norman Brown. Cornell 
University, 234 pp. $3.00. 


In this comparatively short work, nine 
scholars discuss the geographic, demo- 
gtaphic, economic, artistic, linguistic, re- 
ligious, and political history of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon for the last thou- 
sand years. But while the ruins of cities 
in the uplands of Ceylon and the sculp- 
ture of the artists of the Indus Valley 
in the pre-Christian era may be of in- 
terest only to the specialist, Mr. Brown 
has shown excellent judgment in point- 
ing out the many factors which are nec- 
essary to any thorough grasp of the so- 
cial and political life of the sub-continent. 
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MUHAMMEDAN FESTIVALS, by Gus- 
tave Edmund von Grunebaum. Henry 
Schuman, 107 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Grunebaum, a specialist in the 
field of Islamic culture, presents his col- 
orful account of Muhammedan celebra- 
tions and ceremonies. Complete with 
maps and pictures, this miniature mon- 
ogtaph covers 13 centuries of Muslim 
life, deftly detailing the cultural streams 
that mold Islamic civilization. 


ARAB SEAFARING, by George Faldo 
Hourani. Princeton University, 131 
pp. $3.00. 


The history of the sea trade of the 
Arabs in the Indian Ocean is traced 
from its ancient origins, dating before 
Christ, to its extension to China and 
East Africa during the ninth and tenth 
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centuries. Drawing on a wealth of ma- 
terial, including references in Arabic, 
Greek and Chinese, Mr. Hourani delves 
into geography, meteorology, and the de- 
tails of travel and the ships themselves, 
to bring his readers a complete yet com- 
pact account of this fascinating subject. 


EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN 
PALESTINE, Parts I and II, by 
Nelson Glueck. The American School 
of Oriental Research, 711 pp. $6.00 
per vol. 


The results of about 10 years of re- 
search in Eastern Palestine are presented 
here in a luxurious format with superior 
prints and a descriptive text by Nelson 


Glueck. With a coverage of original 
excavations in well over a thousand sites 
in Jordan, and a detailed presentation of 
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pottery plates and notes, these highly 
polished volumes will be a delight to 
every student of archeology or the area. 


A SOLDIER'S STORY, by Omar N. 
Bradley. Henry Holt, 612 pp. $5.00. 


General Bradley presents an accurate, 
professional discussion of the greatest 
military operation of all times, Opera- 
tion Overlord, and brings to light much 
of the detailed and diligent planning 
that was involved in the successful 
prosecution of the cross-channel invasion. 
Although dwelling mainly on the theme 
that logistics determined the course of 
military actions more than enemy tactics, 
the technical nature of General Bradley's 
treatment should not dissuade one from 
reading the book, for it combines. the 
admirable qualities of professional ac- 
curacy and an easy flowing style. 
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TURKEY, by T. V. A. Muntz. Philo- 
sophical Library, 192 pp. $4.75. 


In the latest in the series of reports 
on Turkey published by the Philosoph- 
ical Library, Mr. Muntz has amassed a 
wealth of facts and statistics in 192 
closely packed pages. While not recom- 
mended for casual reading, the informa- 
tion on foreign trade, finance, industry. 
and agriculture will provide valuable 
reference material for students of the area. 


THE POLITICAL ROLE OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, by H. 
Field Haviland, Jr. Carnegie En- 
dowment, 190 pp. $2.75. 


Since the establishment of the United 
Nations, the General Assembly, _ its 
largest organ, has undergone a far- 
reaching evolution. From Dumbarton 
Oaks to Korea, H. Field Haviland, Jr. 
examines the attempt of the General 
Assembly to adjust itself to the tasks 
imposed upon it, emphasizing the origins 
and nature of that body’s assumption of 
certain important functions originally as- 
signed to the Security Council. 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE, compiled 
by uNEsco. Columbia University, 
270 pp. $3.75. 


These six essays on the rights of man 
revolve around Julian Huxley's theme 
that the curtailment of liberty, on the 
scale made possible by the modern 
bureaucratic state, has had a profoundly 
deterrent effect upon the advancement of 
culture, and will lead eventually to the 
sterility of society. Jean Piaget, Lyman 
Bryson, Maurice Bedel, German Arci- 
niegas, Rex Warner, and Bart Box give 
expert consideration to specific facets of 
the problem, such as freedom of educa- 
tion, information, science and artistic 
creation, and the whole is a valuable con- 
tribution to modern thought and theory. 
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W. P. and ZELDA K. COATES 


The development of the Central 
Asian Soviet Republics is one of the 
most fascinating stories of modern 
times—the story of the transforma- 
tion of Arabian Nights cities like 
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into modern industrial towns. $4.75 
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